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What is the 


Key to Successful 





investing? 


Why Do Some Men Accumulate Wealth 
More Readily Than Others? 


Experience covering more than a quarter 
of a century gives this answer:—Behind 
every record of successful investing you 
find a continuous working plan. 


With the right plan success is assured! 


Babson clients have been successfull. 
Year after year clients make consistently 
large profits through careful adherence 
to our “Continuous Working Plan.” It 
is a complete and forward looking plan, 
offering conservative investors a sound, 
constructive, profitable investment pro- 
gram for the future. 


The future will see a changing com- 
plexion of stock market values as has 
the past. As in 1929 certainty and un- 
certainty will again compete in an 
attempt to dominate public opinion. 
Which side will you be on? 


Those investors who are on the right 
side will capitalize the certainties, and 
many will accumulate large fortunes. 
Even the investor with moderate capital 
has a chance to profit handsomely. 


To capitalize on these certainties you 
need Babson’s Reports and our “Con- 
tinuous Working Plan”—the key to suc- 
cessful investing. The sole aim of this 
plan, devised from an experience of more 
than twenty-five years of investment 
leadership, is to help you make money. 


Send for Booklet 


Send today for this plan, probably the 
most remarkable one ever written for 
investment success. It is comprehen- 
sively outlined in our booklet, “Bigger 
Investment Returns.” The coupon will 
bring your acquaintance copy without 
cost or obligation. 


Be Right with Babson’s”’ 





The Babson Statistical 


Div. 96-19 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me free, and without 
obligation complete informa- 
tion and your booklet “Big. 
ger Investment Returns.”’ 
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o A Century of Progress. 


Greetings to ROTARIANS! 


FROM 


A CENTURY of PROGRESS 


CELEBRATION 








FAIR CENTENNIAL 


1933 


CHICAGO WORLD’S 





HROUGH the tender of good will from 

a small group of Rotarians the Chicago 
Century of Progress is privileged to address 
this greeting to the representatives of a 
great movement. 

You Rotarians are yourselves partici- 
pating in the progress of a remarkable cen- 
tury. You will, therefore, comprehend the 
more readily the distinctive theme of our 
enterprise. 

We are endeavoring to present here on 
the shore of our lake a dramatization of the 
unfolding of a new civilization. A Com- 
mittee of the National Research Council 
has co-operated with us to assure that this 


first broad representation of the service that 
science has rendered to humanity may be 
well-grounded in scholarship. 

Along with that representation we shall 
endeavor to provide the allurements of the 
fine arts and a setting of striking new ar- 
chitectural interest and beauty 

The classifications which you Rotarians 
represent are invited to tell the story of 
their industries as classifications and not as 
individual firms—the history and the to- 
morrow of the industry but, in particular, 
the forms of service which now they render 
to mankind. 


Address Communications to 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


160 North La Salle Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











W hen writing to A Century oF Procress please mention ‘‘The Rotarian” 
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Going abroad 


this summer ? 


.. . SAIL ON THE 
NEW. LEVIATHAN 


Never in her brilliant history has the 
LEVIATHAN, World's Largest Ship, 
offered so many engaging divertis- 
sements and attractions. Club Levia- 
than, a gorgeoys night-time rendez- 
vous...a_ sprightly Ben Bernie 
orchestra in addition to the liner's 
famous concert symphony 
“Talkies” . . . Ship-to-Shore Tele- 
phone service... brokerage offices 
... famous Pompeian swimming pool 
. . . Golf championships . . . state- 
rooms completely renovated and 
redecorated ... more beautiful 
baths...more connecting rooms... 
telephone ‘n every room... and, of 
course, that renowned LEVIATHAN 
cuisine and service from stewards 
who speak your own language. 
New, too—a de luxe Tourist Third 
Cabin. To Europe swiftly and 
smoothly? The LEVIATHAN... 
pride of the Stars and Stripes! 





45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Coming—August Number 


Edward A. Filene 


One of the best-known business men in the United 
States, international authority on employer-employee 
relations, writes frankly and interestingly on some of 
the vital phases of mass production and its relation to 
wages, customer consumption, and industrial pros- 
perity. Mr. Filene writes with a background of forty 
years experience as a merchant who has had unusual 


success with his employees. 


AHian \. Monkhouse 


—answers the question, “What are they reading in 
England today?” by discussing the outstanding books 
in the realm of history, politics, war—and fiction that 
have captured the interest of the English reading pub- 
lic, with a commentary on the first part of the Simon 
Commission Report on India just released. 


John B. Hawes, 4.D. 














—satirizes the cults of the cold -plunge enthusiasts, 
exercise faddists, and diet fanatics, identifying them 
as members of an all-too popular order—an organiza- 
tion which he describes and labels as the “D. F.” club. 





“The interest Rotary takes in its monthly ‘magazine of serv- 
ice’ has keen well proved at this convention by the stream of 
visitors who have visited its headquarters. They have come i 
because they were reading-“The Rotarian.’ Some have brought 
suggestions or criticisms; some have mentioned individual 
articles as especially helpful; none has brought forward the | 
old charge of a Rotary literature that everybody praises and Hi 
nobody reads. Rotarians have at last developed the habit of 
reading “The Rotarian” and the magazine has become an 
important factor on the table of 100,000 families.”—From 
the Chicago Convention’s “Rotary Daily.” 
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The Second Quarter Century 
By Almon EF. Roth 


President-Elect of Rotary International 


HE first quarter century of Rotary’s existence 
has been written into the history of human institu- 
tions. With the close of the Chicago Convention 
we stand at the threshold of the second quarter 
century. 

Today, just twenty-five years since its foundation, 
Rotary is translating its genius into the lives of 152,- 
ooo men of different races, religions, and vocations, 
scattered throughout sixty-five countries of the 
world. 

The growth which Rotary has achieved in this 
short period in some ways is most unique. Prob- 
ably no organization in history has spread around 
the world in such a short space of time. 

The rapidity with which it has circled the globe 
is a tribute to Rotary’s effectiveness as an organiza- 
tion, but the spontaneity of this growth, as evi- 
denced by the fact that Rotary has spread largely 
because of its self-appeal, is an even more gratifying 
tribute to its inherent qualities and worth-while 
objectives. 

Busy men the world over have found in Rotary 
something which grips their imagination, holds their 
interest, and impels their loyalty to a degree which 
few institutions have enjoyed. 

The initial quarter century period of organization 
and extension is ended. It is to be hoped that those 
ideals and elements which have been responsible for 
the sound, spontaneous growth of Rotary in the 
countries most closely associated with its early 
history will prove equally effective in producing a 
sound and spontaneous growth throughout those 
nations which more recently have joined the great 
Rotary family. 

The task of administering Rotary as a world-wide 
movement presents many complex and difficult 
problems. Rotary is a pioneer in the field of inter- 


national administration and endeavor. The eyes of 


the world will watch with keen interest this at 
tempt to weld men of sixty-five nations into an 
effective organization with common ideals and put 
poses. 

We are conducting one of the most remarkable 
sociological experiments in the history of the human 
race. In this situation lies both a grave responsibility 
and a glorious opportunity. 

There are cynics who tell us that the human race 
has not yet developed international-mindedness to a 
point where we can succeed. 

But we of Rotary who have seen the simple proc 
esses of acquaintance and fellowship develop genu 
ine friendliness among men of many races engaged 
in common altruistic endeavors have great hopes for 
Rotary’s future. We know that we are developing 
an international heart and we believe that interna 
tional-mindedness will follow. 

In the last analysis our success or failure will not 
depend upon the machinery of Rotary or its physical 
growth, but upon the extent to which Rotary’s 
ideals or objectives are translated into positive, tangi 
ble results in personal, business, community, and in 
ternational life. We shall be known by our works. 

Whatever the level of its ethics or the extent of its 
organization, Rotary is an aggregation of individuals 
and stands or falls upon the degree to which those 
individuals translate its principles into effective and 
worth-while action. 

The responsibility for Rotary’s future, therefore, 
primarily rests with you, its individual members. 

The administrative officers of Rotary and your 
newly elected directors are deeply appreciative o! 
your confidence. We thank you for this opportunity 
to serve and we shall approach our task with a sense 
of true humility. 

With pride in Rotary’s achievements during its 
first quarter century we shall assume the responsibil! 
ties of the second quarter century with strong de 
votion to Rotary’s ideals and with firm purpose to do 
our part in making its program more effective and 
useful. We know we shall have your cooperation. 








Eight pages of Rotary Convention News beginning on page 31 
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Business Puts on Wings 


By Edward H. Sharpe 


HAT do you think of aviation? 
This question should appear in Column 1, Page 
modern edition of “How to Become a 


I Of every 
Brilliant Conversationalist” if by “brilliant conversa- 
tionalist” is meant “One who is a good listener.” 
For, having made the inquiry, one is relieved from 
the necessity of further effort to be interesting, no 
matter what the gathering or where the place. And 
the answers are as divergent as the personalities and 
temperaments of the millions of men, women, and 
children who have become suddenly aware of this 
medium of transportation which is making such 
tremendous progress. Theory follows alleged fact, 
and in turn is succeeded by conjecture, each given 
with the calm assurance of the comparatively unin- 
formed,—and all based on “inside information.” 
This 


naughty, infant industry serves as an outlet for all 


precocious and lovable, yet sometimes 


the visionary desires and practical accomplishments 


Modern commerce demands speed 
with safety. Does the airplane ful- 
fll this requirement? No, some 
may answer, but here is a different 


reply with its own proot. 


of man, who since the beginning of time has longed 
to conquer the upper atmosphere. 

It will be recalled that scheduled transportation 
had its inception in the United States Post Office 
Department. In 1918 that department began its 
experiments through the establishment of regular 
service by air between New York and Washington. 
Shortly thereafter, when it was found that it could 
be done without excessive cost to the government, 
and with service satisfactory to the public, this route 
was turned over to a private contractor to operate. 
Thus was laid the foundation for the present United 
States air-mail system, which today operates over 
16,000 miles of airways, for which the flying of 45,000 
plane miles is necessary daily, and on which over 
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-,000,000 pounds of mail were handled during 1929. 

Until a comparatively short time ago, when a 
passenger desired to travel by air it was catch as catch 
can. The air-mail lines made little attempt to interest 
the public in air travel; it was difficult to secure infor- 
mation as to schedules and charges, 





or at least has its airport and its committees function- 


ing, looking toward the establishment of service. 
Ninety million persons may conservatively be said 
to have such service already available to them and 
planes are flying regularly over 25,000 miles of air- 


ways. Major Clarence 





and open-cockpit planes did not make 
for passengers’ comfort. 

When Colonel “Slim” Lindbergh 
made his now historic trans-Atlantic 





M. Young, the young, 
experienced, and active 
Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Acronau- 





flight, a sluggish public interest 
changed overnight into a positive and 
constructive one. For the first time the possibilities 
of the airplane as a nationwide public utility were 
forcibly impressed on the public consciousness, and 
action soon followed. The locally financed trans- 
port line and the struggling manufacturer began to 
be recognized by the banker and investor as a pos- 
sible asset rather than as an object of curiosity. Money 
became available in large quantities for the operators, 
and for the manufacturers who began to give con- 
sideration to the types of planes that were desirable 
for passenger transport use. Cities, counties, and 
even individuals started to vie with each other in pro- 
viding the necessary ground facilities through the 
construction of airports, and a benevolent govern- 
ment through the Department of Commerce speeded 
up its program for the construction and lighting 
of airways. 


B opay, nearly every important city in the 


United States is on a scheduled air passenger line, 

























# tics, is authority for the 
Photo: Stout Air Lines ¢ 
that 


$8,000,000 will be spent this year in the maintenance 


statement nearly 
and extension of air-navigation facilities along civil 
airways. Three thousand miles will be constructed 
this year which will complete the equipping of 17,500 
miles of lighter airways. And the end is not yet. 

Public acceptance in the United States of the 
nationwide network of air transport is also indicated 
by official figures of Pennsylvania Railroad-associated 
T.A.T.-Maddux Air Lines, which show that this 
company carried 13,833 passengers during the first 
four months, January to April, inclusive, of 1930. 
Frederick G. Coburn, the dynamic new president of 
The Aviation Corporation (of Delaware), Fairchild 
Aviation Corporation, and American Airways, im- 
presses us by showing that the lines under his super- 
vision, which are flung across the map from New 
York, Boston and Montreal, to Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Houston, Brownsville and 
E] Paso, handled 20,320 passengers during the same 


four months, which is slightly less than the 20,659 


New York to 
Aires in seven days 

the schedule of this 
giant flying-boat trans- 


Bueno 


porting mail and pas- 
sengers between New 
York, Rio, and Buenos 
The NYRBA 


line, inaugurated in De 


Aires. 


cember, 1929, has joint 
traffic arrangements 
with several railroad and 
steamship companies. 


Photo: 
P.d& A, 
Photos 



























































and professional men 


are conserving their time by 


speed and comfort 


} 


ON S¢ heduled air routes. 


The new sister to the 


railway “Pullman’— 
a“‘sleeping-car” inuse 
O7) One of the alr- 
United 


States. 


, f , 
fines O} the 


passengers handled by these companies during the 


entire yeat ot 1920. 


Ww, LEN the railroad executive gets out his pencil 


and figures how many passenger trainloads this 
might have been, it may give him food for thought. 
But to the everlasting credit of the American rail- 
roads let it be said here that their attitude toward 
this newest method of transportation has been a most 
constructive and helpful one. Of course, there is a 
certain amount of competition between all forms of 
transportation: railroads, motor-bus, and coastwise, 
intercoastal, river and lake steamship, and now the 
plane. However, sound public policy would seem to 
dictate that each should take its place in the general 
scheme of things, being supplemental so far as pos- 
sible and yet give the public alternate methods of 
travel as much as may be practical. 

With few exceptions, the policy of the railroads has 
Their attitude 


been that of “sympathetic waiting.” 
has been largely one of moral support. They have 
contributed little in the way of financial support, 
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Photo: O. R. Forster Co. 


either through direct investment in aviation concerns 
or in preferred solicitation of traffic to move in con- 
junction with air lines. True, many of them have 
established joint fares and routes, but the percentage 
is small. Each month, however, sees one or more 
additions to the railroads thus signifying their help- 
fulness in the promotion of aviation. The first coast- 
to-coast air-rail service was inaugurated in June, 1929, 
by the New York Central and the Santa Fe railroads, 
that portion of the route between Cleveland and 
Garden City, Kansas, being flown in one day by 
Universal Aviation Corporation. The time con- 
sumed on this journey was three nights and two days. 
Closely following this, and after considerable plan- 
ning, the Pennsylvania Railroad joined with the 
Santa Fe and Transcontinental Air Transport (the 
“Lindbergh Line”) in establishing a through route 
calling for travel by plane during the day and on the 
train at night, two days and two nights being taken 
for the trip. 

Shortly after the Western Air Express started its 


14-hour service between [Continued on page 54] 
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At the Prison Gate 


By J. R. Perkins 


I. prison gate closes on a man. It is a tragic 
moment for him. The prison gate opens for this 
same man five years later. It may be even a more 
tragic moment than was the first; but the man him- 
self may not realize it. 

If we could determine why men commit crimes 
we could determine also why they repeat them on 
getting out of prison; for the number of recidivists is 
shockingly and discouragingly high. If the forces 
that impelled them to lawless acts were proved to be 
biologic, and the direct results of subnormalities, we 
would have grounds to believe that the causes were 
identical when these same men repeated, and espe- 
cially so if the crimes fell practically within the same 
categories. But if the factors in the beginning of 
one’s criminal career were social and environmental 
we might well conclude that they were likewise con- 
tributory in a second offense. 

Where the major factors in a man’s first crime have 
been the outcome of wretched social and environ- 
mental conditions the situation on leaving prison, 
while always difficult, is far from hopeless; but if 
those factors were hereditary—biologic—then the 
best environment in the world probably will prove 
inadequate to redeem a man from a career of crime. 

Now, I am going to assume that fully as many men 
commit crimes through 


A former prison warden discusses 
the ex-convict’s chances of mak- 
ing good in society. This is the 
first of three articles, the second 
by a former convict, the third by 
a prominent business man. 


in a convict’s comeback, not just one. They are social 
opportunity and personal responsibility. The social 
order should provide the opportunity; the personal 
responsibility is with the ex-convict himself. 

Let us face a few of the most elementary facts in 
considering the case of a man about to be discharged 
from prison. To ignore these facts—and many penal 
reformers do—is to hinder and not help the tragic 
figure as he comes up to the last day of his sentence. 
And I will say in passing that the best friends of the 
ex-convict are not the clever magazine writers who 
stigmatize the state’s remedial efforts and the literary 
sobsquad that would have nothing to write about if 
crime should be eradicated from the social order. 


The best friend of the criminal is the one who 
does not hesitate to point out to him the inescapable 
penalty for wrong doing and who, if the convict does 
not heed, still insists upon those disciplinary meas- 
ures, both within the prison and without, that bring 
a man to himself quicker than ill-advised condolences 

that too often lower to foolish con- 





poor social and environ- 
mental conditions as do 
those who are in the grip 
of biologic forces—at least 
I am going to say that it is 
fifty-fifty, though I do not 
know; neither does any- 
one else. But even the so- 
cial causes of crime cannot 
be eradicated with a wave 
of the reformer’s sociologi- 
cal yardstick—not even 
when it turns into a wand. 








doning. 

In the first place, there is no need 
of the average discharged prisoner 
leaving the prison without money— 
especially is this true of the men who 
have served three or four years or 
more. About sixty per cent of the 
penal institutions of America pay in- 
mates for their labor. I do not affirm 
that they are paid according to their 
labor, but simply that an increasing 
number of these institutions do pay 
wages to the convicts. At the prison 





where I was warden, inmates made as 





There are two vital factors 
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high as a dollar a day, though the 





wage average was about fifty cents— 
higher perhaps than in most prisons. 

From this standpoint, a man who 
has done five years could leave the 
prison with something like seven 
hundred dollars in his pocket, for 
during his incarceration the state has 
paid all his personal bills. Ina word, 
the inmate of a prison has complete 
maintenance. If he has no depen- 
lents—and many of them have not— 
e seems to be no reason why he 


ery dollar 


snouidn t save practically ey 
state pays him. If he has de- 
j | ‘ff ’ ‘ ° 
vendents, and if he sends them his 


he doesn’t do to any 


wages—which 


great extent—then his chances to 


money on leaving confinement 
are considerably lessened. But in my 
experience with imprisoned men I 
' a 1 . e 

earned that about as many of them 
received money from home as there 
their 
But 


the truth is that most men in prison— 


were those who sent home 


money earned from the state. 


like myself—are spenders. 

In the second place, if a man has 
gone to prison without a trade—and 
perhaps many got into trouble be- 
cause they didn’t have one—he may leave prison at 
the end of five years with a working knowledge of 
some craft. Every thoughtful prisoner knows this to 
be true; for a prison, in a way, is a trade school. 


Bor is there a job for a discharged prisoner? 
Two answers will be given to the one question. In 
the first place an ex-convict has as good chance to 
get a job as any man, provided his past is unknown. 
If he desires he probably will be able to conceal that 
past; and usually he attempts to do so. And I am 
quite in accord with his efforts to cover up. But if it 
becomes known that he has done time, and if he has 
made good with some employer, there is only a 
remote possibility that he will be discharged. 
Someone may cite instances in which such revela- 
tions led to the ex-convict losing his job, but there are 
scores and scores of men whose past became known 
after they made contacts with firms, and the knowl- 
edge did not alter the situation a particle. Upon the 
other hand, if, from the hour a man leaves prison, 



































employers know something of his criminal record, 
then finding employment becomes difficult. 

I have known firms to employ ex-convicts and | 
have known some that refused to do so. But in my 
experience if a firm needed a man and if a certain 
convict could fill the position, and if he gave every 
evidence of going straight, he would be turned down 
only in a few instances. Of course, during any period 
of wide-spread unemployment the situation of the 
ex-convict becomes doubly tragic. 

We must not overlook the fact that a great number 
of employers have had unfortunate experiences with 
paroled men. I cannot here enter into a discussion 
of the problem of paroles, but I am frank to confess 
that there are many discharged prisoners, whose rec- 
ords are known, who are having a world of trouble 
securing employment because other convicts have 
played fast and loose with the parole system—yes, 
once or twice, and, in some cases, as high as three 


times. 
There is a classic story in a wonderful book that 
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has considerable bearing upon the problem of men 
about to leave prison, either on parole or through 
discharge. It is the story of the Prodigal Son. If a 
man comes to himself in prison—and only the man 
knows whether he does or not—then he is ready to 
leave—he is ready to leave even though his time may 
not be up. Nothing is more difficult to determine 
than the question of when a man is fit to be paroled. 
A clever prisoner can deceive the very elect on this 
score; and how much more so can he deceive the 
occasional politically appointed member of a board 
of pardons, whose grasp of basic principles in soci- 
ology and psychology are practically nil. 


Bur until a sentenced man comes to himself he 
is not ready to leave prison though all the influences 
in the world have been brought to bear on his case. 
And I have known men who did come to themselves 
while behind the high, wide, gray walls and when 
they were released they soon habituated themselves 
to the world of free men and made excellent citizens. 
One of the gravest problems is presented by the 
man who has served upwards of ten years. Making 
normal contacts is not easy for him; adaptation is 
difficult; the stamp, the habits, the very atmosphere 
of the prison are upon him. And whenever you hear 
a professor of something or other talk learnedly of an 
“inferiority complex” just know that the man who 
has been behind the walls for a decade is it 
Organized society escorts a man to the gate of a 
penal institution and bows him in and 


I! 


word, he has the stuff in him he will force the world 
to respect him. True, the road is long; but it was 
long within the walls, also. 

I feel that society has no moral, no ethical right to 
refuse a man a second chance; and I wish that some 
thing could be done to meet the discharged prisoner 
at the gate and welcome him back home—back into 
the normal relations that most men enjoy. But note 
this: society makes no concerted effort to prevent the 
ex-convict from reéstablishing himself in a world of 
normal men; in a word, there is no plot to keep the 
convict brand upon a man; and it has become an 
unshakable conviction with me that the man who 
has done time can, unless quite subnormal, catch up 
the broken threads of his life and enter into the great 
heritage of citizenship. 

Often it will be a slow and painfui process, but it 
can be done because it has been done; nay, it is being 
done by scores of former prisoners. But I am free to 
admit that prison does something to the body, soul, 
and mind of far too many convicts that somehow 
seems to mitigate against their chances to beat back. 

Upon the other hand, as I have said in another 
paragraph, prisons often open men’s eyes. Much 
depends on a man’s background and heritage. 

I am convinced of one thing—a job in prison is 
essential to the rehabilitation of a convict. All prison 
officials and most imprisoned men know this. There 
is something more to work than wages either in 
prison or out. It is more tragic for men to be in 

prison without work than 





soon forgets him. But society does not 
meet a man coming out of prison. He 
is a lonely and pathetic figure as he 
emerges from behind the drab walls. 
And I fear that the social order is preju- 
diced, on the whole, against an ex- 
convict, no matter what his crime has 
been. But this prejudice should chal- 
lenge the discharged prisoner; it should 
put him on his guard, on his mettle; 
and he should—unless he wants to go 
back into crime—ask no special privi- 





it is for them to be out of 
prison with employment 
scarce. When a man is out 
of prison and out of work 
he suffers the fear of star- 
vation; but when a crim- 
inal is in a prison where 
no work has been pro- 
vided for him he suffers 
the torture of the damned. 
I would question the moral 
right of a state to hold 





men in prison year after 








leges at the hand of society. 

He should leave the search for special 
privileges to those eminent patriots who spend thou- 
sands of dollars to push their party to power and 
then, in payment for their services, steal millions and 
do less time for it than does some social derelict who 
pilfers a pair of pants. If he is not subnormal; if 
possessed: of a fairly high biologic potential; if in a 


year and fail to provide for 
them work that is not degrading, or to leave them in 
idleness. 

And right at this point bobs up the controversy 
between the state and labor unions over the question 
of the former’s use of the convict to place prison made 
goods in competition with [Continued on page 54] 
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One-Nided Pictures 


By William Thompson Elliott 


4a 
Z... year 1929-1930 will to the historian be 


chiefly remarkable as that in which men’s emotions 
first began to turn vigorously against the idea of 
war.” So says Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, a brilliant 
English literary critic. He adduces as evidence for 
this the astonishing circulation amongst all civilized 
peoples of books about the war, purporting to give a 
picture of war’s actualities, showing it at its worst, 
vividly describing its horrors and beastliness. 

Other critics of eminence have made a severe at- 
tack on these books, and have declined to allow that 
they picture the actualities of war in anything but a 
one-sided and individual way. Mr. Douglas Jerrold 
groups them all under the heading “The Lie about 
the War,” and says with cogency that any propa- 
ganda for peace which represents the war of 1914- 
1918 as an avoidable catastrophe is false to its own 
purpose. 

The lesson which the world has to learn is that 
the tragedy of the war consisted in the fact that it was 
unavoidable, the world in 1914 being what it was. 
The war could have been avoided, if certain phil- 
osophies had not been held, if certain men had been 
more virtuous, and certain others had been more far- 
sighted ; if, in other words, half a hundred things had 
been different from what in fact they were, and the 
history of the previous four hundred years had been 


other than in fact it was. 

But as things were, the war was inevitable; and 
unless we realize this we may find ourselves lulled to 
sleep by peace propaganda of the wrong sort, till we 


The absence of war may be an 
end in itself, a negative attitude, or 
it may be a dynamic force ani- 
mating people of all nations. What 
should be Rotary’s conception? 


wake up with a start to find that another war is as 


. inevitable as the last, and then down goes western 


civilization. 


i WAS present at a Rotary club meeting in England 
not long ago, at which was read a charming letter, 
written in English, from the secretary of a Rotary 
club on the continent of Europe. The letter spoke 
of the need for world-peace, and referred to the Ro- 
tary movement as one of the most important of the 
“pacifist” organizations. It occurred to me at once 
that the writer, using a language other than his own, 
had taken the word “pacifist” in a different sense 
from that in which we commonly use it. A “pacifist” 
movement is, strictly speaking, one which is out for 
peace as an end in itself, and at all costs. By peace, 
pacifism understands the negation of war. 

Ido not suggest that this is a wrong objective, but 
I am sure that it is not Rotary’s objective. Rotary’s 
conception of peace is a positive conception. Securi- 
ties against war, the substitution of peaceable means 
for the settlement of international disputes, the re- 
duction of armaments, and so forth, are necessary 
as laying the foundations of a negative peace, in order 
that upon those foundations there may be built the 
positive structure of active codperation between the 
peoples of the world for the good of all mankind. 
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And it is this positive collaboration of the 


nations for the common good which is the ob- 
jective always to be kept in mind. 


i. IS desirable to emphasize this because there 
is no doubt that some of the peace propaganda 
of today is based upon nothing more lasting 
than sentiment. War is an unutterably un- 
pleasant business. It is an appalling expendi- 
ture of life and wealth. It Aurts, hurts horribly. 
When we reflect upon how much it hurts, any 
good that may come out of it tends to vanish 
into insignificance. Men’s emotions, as Mr. 
MacCarthy says, vigorously turn against it, as 
they are doing now. 

But men’s emotions are unstable things. The 
strong emotions of today have disappeared to 
morrow. There is arising a generation which 
will only know of the war at second-hand: what 
will their emotions be, say thirty years from 
now? “Great and terrible is the counter-power,” 
says General Sir Ian Hamilton, “of the romance 
and beauty of war, to which you [he is writing 
to the author of All Quiet on the Western 
Front] wisely make no reference in your book.” 
That is to say, the book is a one-sided picture; 
it is propaganda rather than truth. If it is so, 
the next generation will find it out. 

What then? The cause of peace must not be 
allowed to rest on sentiment. The foundation 
is too insecure. Nor must it rest upon the ap- 
peal to fear, fear of the awful pains and exac- 
tions of war. There is no lasting-power in that 
appeal. It will most certainly fail to carry over 
into the generations that follow ours. Not only 
the glamor of war’s romance, but still more 
powerfully the possible appeal to the conscience 
of chivalry, will reduce the appeal to fear to 
ineffectiveness. 

The only motive which will reach across the 
barrier between the generation that fought the 
war and the generation which will only read 
about it, is the positive appeal of peace as an 
active, dynamic, constructive thing. Help 
those who come after us to see a vision of the 
nations of the world emulating one another in 
their endeavors to contribute their full quota to 
the happiness and welfare of mankind. “The 
springs of reform, of progress, and of freedom,” 
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to quote General Smuts, “can only flow freely 


) when the world is secure against the ravages of 


war’; but, he says, they may and “must not, b« 
frozen under a deadly peace.” By a deadly 
peace he means a peace which cares more for 
peace than for justice, and so becomes an in 
cubus on human progress. 

The scope for active cooperation between 
the nations is almost boundless. Given a founda 
tion of security against war, it will be possible 
for them to set to work to raise an edifice of 
positive peace which will be a true Temple of 
Humanity. There are world-problems which 
will never find their solution except interna 
tionally. Into the sphere of economics and in 
But | 
shrewdly suspect that in this field there are 


dustry I am not competent to enter. 


problems which the nations are now trying 
vainly to solve on the basis of separation and 
independence which would be enormously sim 
plified if they could act together in mutual con- 
fidence. 


4 SAY mutual confidence, not necessarily 
unanimity of opinion; that will come later, 
given the confidence: or at least as much 
unanimity as is required by facts and circum 
stances. Outside the sphere of finance and 
economics, there are ethical questions which 
can only be answered by international action. 
The trafic in women and children, and in 
Most 


extensive of all is the vast field of inter-cultural 


noxious drugs, is an obvious example. 


relations. What a gain it would be, in Europe, 
in America, in fact all over the world, if the 
peoples were able to share, considerably more 
fully than they do now, in the cultural inher- 
itances of others. 

By cultural I mean artistic, literary, dramatic, 
historic—all that complex of tradition which 
determines the whole outlook upon life. With 
the marvellous development of means of trans- 
port and such mechanical devices as the radio 
and the phonograph, there will be increasing 
intercourse between the peoples in all their 
cultural interests, and the achievements of the 
future may far outstrip anything that we can 
imagine now, given security, given also the de- 
sire for mutual understanding and good-will. 
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Should we retorm the calendar? 
Business is handicapped, records 
made misleading by the present 
unequal months, shifting week 
days, defects the proposed _ thir- 
teen months’ fixed calendar would 


remedy. 


Thirty Days 
Hath September 


By John Parsons 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November, 
{l/l the rest have thirty-one. ... 


| are few of us who do not depend on this 


homely jingle to determine whether the last day 
of any given month falls on the thirtieth or thirty- 
first. We can recall the vagary of February, but the 
other months present a real problem to our memory. 

From the individual point of view this problem is 
not one of vital concern. But in the field of business 
it assumes serious magnitude. 

The month is an accepted period of business reck- 
oning. Every executive depends on a monthly oper- 
ating statement as an index of volume and profits. 
The yearly statement is important, but the record 
by monthly periods is even more important, for it 
enables the checking of trends in wrong directions 
before they have gone too far. This point requires 


no argument. 
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Let us see how our present calendar serves us so 
far as business records are concerned. The sales 
value of goods produced by a certain factory in 
March, 1928, was $213,000. The corresponding 
figure for March, 1929, was $199,000, the apparent 
loss of a little over 7 per cent during a period when 
business was active caused the president of the com- 
pany some concern regarding the efficiency of his 
manufacturing organization. The average business 
man would interpret this showing in the same 
fashion. 

Yet this was only a trick played on him by the 
calendar. The truth was that there had been an im- 
provement in manufacturing efficiency of at least 
1, per cent. How did this come about? 

The answer is found in the fact that as months 
do not start with any particular day of the week, 
there is possible a considerable variation in the num- 
ber of Sundays and Saturday half-holidays falling 
within a given month in successive years, effecting 
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a consequent variation in the line of productive 
capacity. 

Taking 100 as the productive capacity in January 
of 1928 as a basis, the capacity for March of that year 
would have been 106.5. Yet for March of 1929 it 
drops to 97.9. This is no exceptional variation, the 
range for other months in the same two years being: 
February, 100 to 91.7; June, 102.2 to 93.8; November, 
100 to 93.8, and so forth. 

Examples showing how misleading commercial 
and financial statistics can be when made up on a 
monthly basis could be multiplied ad in- 
finitum. But there are other drawbacks in 
the use of the present calendar by the busi- 
ness world, 


Whew of the vast majority of work- 
ers contain no fixed number or fractional 
number of weeks and the number of pay- 
days fluctuated from four to five. Every 
accountant knows to his sorrow the com- 
plications involved in throwing three 
days of a week’s payroll into the month 
just closing and carrying over two and a 
half days into the accounts of the new 
month. Some companies dodge this com- 
plication by making some months four- 
week months and other five-week months 
as they approach (always remotely) the 
one condition or the other. Such a policy, 
of course, only increases the apparent error 
involved in the comparison of monthly 
operating systems. 

A calendar defect of less-practical im- 
portance is that a certain date does not fall on the 
same day of the week from one year to another. If 
there were a fixed calendar, it would be possible to 
position legal holidays in juxtaposition with the 
week-end suspension of work, which would be a 
great gain to industry, on the part of both workers 
and employers. 

Every industrial executive knows well how a holi- 
day in the middle of a week “shoots to pieces” the 
production during that week. Work slows down in 
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anticipation of the special holiday and does not re- 
sume its wonted activity for a certain time after its 
close. There is a distinct saving when the holiday 
falls on a Saturday or Monday. 

For the wage-earners, also, it is an advantage to 
have holidays fall on either of these days, for it gives 
them better opportunity to make use of the time off. 

Granting these defects, what is the right solution. 
There is one fixed datum, determined astronomical- 


ly, namely: that the year is composed of approxi- 
mately 36514 days. 


This we cannot alter, if the 
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Chart shows fluctuation of yearly production, based on 100 in 
January, due to the variation of the number of Sundays and 


Saturday half-holtdays in the different months. 


seasons are to be kept at the same period each year. 

Another datum, established arbitrarily, is that a 
week is composed of seven days. There seems to be 
every reason to retain this period, because the prac- 
tice of one day’s rest in seven has proved in actual 
experience to be a sound provision for the mental 
and physical welfare of the human race. 

The quarter day has been taken up quite satis- 
factorily by making every fourth year a leap year of 
366 days. Starting from [Continued on page 56| 
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Our English Neighbors 


By Phil Sheridan 


4 LIKE that word “neighbors.” It 
expresses to my mind the relationship 
that should exist between peoples. 
Neighbors do not always get along as 
they should, but they can and do agree 
to disagree. 

It is my privilege to write from a 
unique experience. I spent the first 
twenty years of my life in England, 
and the next twenty-five in America. 
The summer of 1929 I spent in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and from these 
contacts I write. 

Daniel Defoe, we are told, made this 
“A true-born Englishman’s 
a contradiction. In speech, an irony; 
in fact, a fiction. A metaphor intended 
to express a man akin to all the uni- 


statement: 


verse.” 

I cannot go the full length with De- 
foe; but I most heartily agree with him 
in his statement that “an Englishman 
is akin to all the universe.” 

One can trace his art of shopkeeping 
to the Phoenicians, his sportsmanship 
to the Romans, his international influ- 
ence to the early days of Italy and Spain. 

To visit England, to live with and 
visit the true-type Englishman, is to 
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feel this pull from the past. ‘There is 
a feeling that things are not new, that 
ventures are not fresh, they have been 
tried before. Somewhere in the fast 
nesses of yesteryear one can find a prec- 
edent; this creates an atmosphere of 
stability, and by the way this is no doubt 
one of the principles contributing to the 
success of our English neighbors. 

Who can visit historic places in Great 
Britain without agreeing with our Eng- 
lish neighbor that he has a right to re- 
vere the past because out of it he finds 
his inspiration for the present. 


A CERTAIN spell comes over one in 
conversing with our English neighbor. 
I do not mean the man who sufters 
from an “Oxonian accent” but the true 
cultured gentleman usually found 
the middle class. 

This spell carries one into the sacred 
precincts of days gone by and you are 
compelled to visit the cathedrals, the 
castles, and the museums. 

It is impossible to visit these places 
without feeling the past coming up to 
meet you and [Continued on page 58] 
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By Vivian Carter 


Y STAY in the United States 
lasted about eleven months too long to 
qualify me to write about our Amer- 
ican neighbors. I was there twelve 
. months. All the best writing people 
have done their America in four weeks, 
or less, and at the lightning rate that 
is supposed to be characteristic of the 
country. After one has seen the high- 
spots—the New York sky-line, Niagara, 
the lake trip to Detroit, Ford’s factories, 
Chicago, Colorado, the Grand Canyon, 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, the Rockies, the 
Mississippi Valley, and Washington— 
with an extension into Dixie, or even 





to Florida—one takes up one’s pen and 
puts something over while one feels the 
kick. Stay in America a year, as I did, 
and—dare I make the confession to my 
British friends and readers?—one be- 
comes more or less an American, and 
so incompetent really to write about 
America. 

I mean by that just this: To live in an 
American city with any happiness one 
must fall in with the ways of the folk— 
and why not? Most of them are very 
good ways. One has a bath with every 
bedroom, good coffee with breakfast, 
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Our American Neighbors 


rides to the city on a subway or elevated 
train that charges a fixed rate for any 
journey and doesn’t bother one with 
tickets. One reads a newspaper that has 
all the scare effects and spread head 
lines that modern taste is said to de- 
mand, but which succeeds in tucking 
away somewhere news about every kind 
of activity, even that which is your own 
pet hobby. Editorials seem to reflect 
some individual’s way of thinking, and 
are not just mouthpieces of the “boss,” 
or the political party that pays the sub- 
sidy. Criticism is full and thorough, 
bright but passing fair. Then one 
reaches one’s offices by an elevator that 
loses no time. There’s something in the 
air that gets you quickly down on to 
your job, whatever it is. You have the 
fever to work rather than the instinct 
to slack, and wanting to work, you work 


to make work—and so money. 


Orn: of the favorite gibes against 


America is, of course, her supposed wor- 
ship of the dollar. The successful Eng- 
lishman affects that he does not know 
what he makes | Continued on page 59| 
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Can business and altruism 
be sately combined? Here 
is the story of a man who 
practices the Golden Rule 
in his business dealings and 


makes it pay. 


He XNemed a Prize 


By Elmer Peterson 


UT of total obscurity he seized a prize which 
other men had thrown away as useless.” 

With this sentence Edward Mott Woolley once 
described the pivotal point in the success process of 
William C. Coleman, Rotarian, church-worker, busi- 
ness man, and president of a manufacturing company 
which employs more than 1,300 persons. And it 
should be said to those accustomed to thinking in 
tens of thousands of workers that goo of them work 
in the home factory at Wichita, Kansas, in the heart 
of an agricultural region, not usually considered in- 
dustrial. 

Knowing Mr. Coleman personally as I do, I have 
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identified him primarily as a Rotarian and church 
worker, for I have never talked with him without 
feeling that he really was more interested in the 
things of the heart, the “durable satisfactions of life,” 
than the things of the coupon scissors, or even the 
things of industrial adventure which are so romantic 
and alluring. 

Is the case of William C. Coleman, then, a par- 
adox? This enterprise of making lamps and stoves 
on a large scale, in a locality where you can almost 
hear the whisper of the winter wheat stalks? This 
thing of making a great practical enterprise out of a 
project once considered visionary and fantastic? And, 
above all, this thing of spending long periods of time 
working for and pondering over human welfare, in a 
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realm which some people are wont to call cold- 
blooded? But it is the paradoxical thing that in- 
trigues. There is something vastly interesting in the 
boyish smile that accompanies gray hair, and the 
twinkle in the eye, and the apparent throwing aside 
of all thought of business, when I visit with him. I 
feel like I shall go prospecting 
with him in the Rockies; or ex- 
plore the bird colony in the 
garden; or talk about what lay- 
men are doing for the church, 
or the international aspects of 
Rotary, or the singing of the 
“Messiah” oratorio, or the new 
factory gymnasium, or a new 
invention. 

It is something like the buoy- 
ancy some of us were once 
privileged to feel in talking 
heart-to-heart with Theodore 
Roosevelt—the realization that 
life is a great adventure, full of 
zest and uncovered possibili- 
ties. In such an atmosphere 
there can be no such thing as 
being sophisticated or dlasé or 
cynical. There are too many 
new vistas in waiting at the 
coming turns in the road. 

The story of success has be- 
come fairly commonplace 
these days. The legend of the 
man who could invent a new 
mousetrap and cause the world 
to beat a path to his door is no 
longer a novelty, for there are 


lamp unit. 


sO Many mousetraps and what- 
nots and this-thats. Mere statistical success is no 
longer a cause for gaping or fawning. If we are to 
pay special attention to a man’s achievements we now 
insist upon knowing just what he has done for his fel- 
lows. The mere fact that he may have done a lot for 
himself, his wife, his son John and his wife—those 
four and no more—has lost much of its savor. 
William C. Coleman, this modern Aladdin who 
rubbed a lamp and summoned the gigantic genii of 
industrial power and business achievement, came to 
Kansas at the age of nine months—without a cent, 
in a covered wagon. It was in the year 1870, just 
four summers before the Grasshopper Year, when 
the steady, epic westward flow of humanity was 





Making the tool that makes 
the die that makes a Coleman 


“Ou 
are men, not machines.” 
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augmented by the released armies of the Civil War 
period. Kansas was beginning to recover from its 
war-time suffering, and farmers were seeking wealth 
in the soil. The Coleman family had come all the 
way from New York state, and at Mound Valley they 
stopped and took a claim. Like all the others, they 
were poor in worldly goods, and Wil 
liam had to work hard as he grew 
toward manhood. He taught school 
and then educated himself, attending 
Ottawa University. There, by the way, 
he met Fannie Sheldon, who becam« 
his wife later. He began the study of 


law, and at odd times sold typewriters. 


Wa in Alabama in this occu 


pation he happened to see a new kind 
of a lamp, which used gasoline for 
fuel, and something about it set his 
imagination journeying. His own ey¢ 
sight was defective, and he was only 
too well acquainted with the poor, 
dim kerosene lights and candles of the 
average farm home. Electric lamps 
were just beginning to dazzle the city 
folk, and he visioned a time when 
farmers and others living beyond the 
reach of the magic power wires might 
have a white, strong light, for reading 
and working and recreation. 

He studied this lamp. He dreamed 
about it. There is hunger in the human 
heart for light. One of the things that 
drives boys and girls away from the 
employees farm is the lack of bright lights. The 
electric age was coming in, and this 
young man was wise enough to for¢ 
see the consequences, an important one being that 
farmers and dwellers in small towns would acquire a 
strong desire for a light in their own homes that 


would rival the electric splendor found in the cities. 


+ 


to Wichita, then 


plains town disillusioned after the collapse of its 


In 1900 he came a struggling 
early “boom.” In a small room on Second Street he 
established a shop. By using a lot of persuasion hi 
interested a few others to an extent that they wer 
willing to invest a few dollars in what they really 
felt down in their hearts was a vague dream. H« 
invested all of his own savings, and bought the patent 
rights. Then he began to improve and manufacture 
lamps which utilized a superior principle of com 
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bustion. Since he started at just the right time, his 
business grew rapidly. The genii summoned by his 
use of the lamp exerted their might, and now, not far 
from the little shop on Second Street, is a great fac- 
tory where are employed nearly a thousand men and 
women whose labors result in bringing light where 
darkness existed. 

Coleman foresaw another important development. 
He knew that the coming of the automobile would 
usher in an age of tourist travel, and the tourists 
would need convenient camp stoves. So he applied 
the principles of the lamp, in a certain extent, to a 
stove. In Chicago there is now a Coleman factory 
employing 250 persons, and here most of the stoves 
are made. At Toronto, Canada, is another factory 
employing 150 persons. Branches have been estab- 
United 


States and markets have been 





ied all over the 


' 
ils 


built up in China, India, New 


Zealand, Denmark, England, 


France, and many _ other 


placeswhere the electric light 
has not yet taken full posses 
sion. The rapid electrifica- 
tion of America caused no 
concern, for there were al 
Ways new markets to be 
opened, 


Many 


triumph over adversity, but 


men are able to 


fewer can stand prosperity. 
It takes a gt od man to stand 
that. 

William C. Coleman is one 
Wealth has not 


He is just as 


of the latter. 
spoiled him. 
approachable as when he was 
running his one-room shop 


and doing most of the work 


Photo: Edgar B, Smith, Wichtta 


himself. He has always been 
active in civic movements whose objects have been 
the maintaining of cleanness in city government. He 
served on the city commission, and was mayor for a 
term. He has always been active in the Chamber of 
Commerce, and served as president of the Wichita 
Rotary Club. He was one of the prime movers of 
the Rotary club project which sent a Kansas girl, 
Kathleen Kersting, to Europe, for voice-training. 
Mr. Coleman was one of those who proved that 
the business man is not always a materialistic, money- 


grubbing, unimaginative Babbitt. This group of 
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men invested in an idealistic project—an adventure 
in artistic beauty—and they believe they will be 
amply repaid in the fact of making it possible for the 
world to hear a new, clear voice from a most talented 


young woman. 


X IT has been with all worthy civic projects i: 
Wichita, in Kansas, and in the nation. He has given 
most liberally of his time and money, serving as pres 
ident of the City Council of Churches, and helping 
From an observation of 


ten years or more, it always seemed to me that he 


all the welfare movements. 


devoted more time and strength to an effort to be of 
benefit to the rest of humanity, in an unassuming 
way, than to his own business. And yet his business 
is run with the maximum of efficiency, and he knows 


Generators for lamp or lantern are thoroughly tested here under burn 


ing conditions ten times greater than exist normally.— “Our employees 


are men, not machines, and are treated as such.” 





all that is going on. His ability is genuinely felt 
throughout the company. And perhaps this is because 
his associates have learned to love him and put all 
their power into the effort to carry on his policies. 
He gets his thrill out of success—not by indulging in 
luxuries or expensive recreation, rich food or cloth- 
ing; but by making his success a lever to lift others 
to happiness. 

He has been able to do all this without giving the 
impression of being too good to be true. It is because 
of the jovial smile—the [Continued on page 49| 
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Then Along Came Rotary 


By James Hamunond 


OTH Ed and George, citizens of the same 
town and members of the same church, but of op- 
posite politics, wanted to become mayor of Blank- 
ville a few years ago. Their wives liked the idea of 
borrowed glory attaching to the high honor of the 
office, and urged their respective husbands to make 
an active campaign for election. 

Ed said peppery things about George that he didn't 
mean, and George retaliated with heavy artillery, 
questioning Ed’s motives and making kindling-wood 
of his political platform. 

One day the two men met on the street, and 
wouldn’t speak. Their wives took up the gage of 
battle and snubbed each other openly. 

George was elected mayor by a slender margin. 
Ed said he stole the votes. As a result, a feud grew 
up between the two men and their families, and 
friendship went sailing out the window. Ed and 
George continued to attend the same church but each 
kept strictly to himself. 

And then came Rotary. 

Ed and George, both leading citizens of Blank- 
ville, were chosen for membership in Rotary, and on 
a memorable evening found themselves seated far 
apart at the same banquet table. A wall of ice still 
rose between. them. They left the hotel still hating 
each other. 

The weeks sped by, and then one day before 
luncheon Ed and George almost collided as each 
reached for the big round Rotary button marked 
with his nickname and classification. Ed gulped and 
George turned lobster-pink. They both grinned 
sheepishly. 

“Oh, I say, we’re behaving like a couple of spoiled 
kids,” Ed blurted out. “You beat me for mayor fair 
and square, George. I’ve been a bloomin’ fool. Let’s 
shake hands and forget it.” 

“It’s all my fault,” replied the mayor, extending his 
right palm. “If we’re going to be good Rotarians 
let’s bury the hatchet and be friends again.” 


How a friendly hand healed an 
ancient feud between two com- 
munities, bitter enemies for seven- 
ty-five years, replacing jealousy 
and prejudice with friendliness 


and understanding. 


And that noon Ed and George sal side by side at 
the same table, sang the same songs, and laughed ; 
each other’s favorite jokes, while all the others mat 
velled and rejoiced at the spectacle. And thus wa: 
the Rotary spirit of comradeship personalized and 
put into practice. 

This little parable on how two men were brought 
together through the transforming touch of Rotary 
fellowship is but typical of other adventures in un 
derstanding brought about in cities and communities 
made up of men of diverse personalities and tempera 
ments. 

I have in mind a certain Mid West American com 
munity where trail-blazing by a number of other 
service clubs had failed to create a bond of unity 
among the business and professional men. 

The trouble started many years ago over the set 
tlement of the county seat. The two villages com 
peting for the honor became bitter enemies. Rival 
camps developed, each with its own interests and 
loyalties. Each village vigorously criticized the other. 
The chasm became as wide and deep as the Grand 
Canyon. 

As a consequence business between the two jealous 
neighbors languished, and adjacent communities 
forged steadily ahead, while the old animosities 
smoldered. Indifference and misunderstanding ruled 
a divided community, and erected all but insur 
mountable barriers to commercial progress and help 
ful human relationships. 

And then one day came Rotary. 

Previously the larger of the two neighboring com 
munities had organized a Rotary club, but th 
smaller city had not looked upon it with any great 
favor. In fact the expression was current that if 
Louisiana had a Rotary club, then Bowling Green 
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certainly didn’t want one, and furthermore did not 
relish the idea of fraternizing with its “haughty” 
neighbor. 

For seventy-five years Bowling Green had gotten 
along without the friendship of the Louisianians—so 
the comment continued—and possibly could get 
along for another seventy-five years without rub- 
bing shoulders with brother Rotarians across the 
line. 

At this juncture a stranger came to live in Louis- 
iana. He was a man of generous impulses and inde- 
pendent thinking. He didn’t care a hang about tra- 
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Two Main Streets in two typ 
1 z/ Mid West 
cities which for seventy-five 


American 


years were marked by yea 


ousy, ill-will, and lack of co 
operation. Bowling Green 
(left) and Loutstana (below) 


are in Southeast Mrssourt. 


; Com 


anne” 
FRAN Hs: 


ditions and ancient grudges existing between the two 
towns. He was taken into the Louisiana Rotary Club 
and later became its president. 

Many times that man asked why there was no Ro- 
tary club in the neighboring village of Bowling 
Green, just ten miles away. 

“Nobody has succeeded in organizing one there,” 
an acquaintance told him. Bank failures, poor crops, 
neighborhood prejudices had prevented the service 
club idea from taking firm root, our Rotarian was 
further informed by the doubting Thomases of the 


city. [Continued on page 63] 
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ated in valleys at the feet of gigantic hills and mountai? 


weads twenty miles around its island dotted bay. Graceful 


tree-lined boulevards transverse the city, skirt the shore, wander in and 


“River of January” 


By Edward Tomlinson 


HE poets have sung of Naples and its bay, and 
perhaps rightly so. One of them, in a moment of 
ecstasy, exclaimed, “See Naples and die!” And, un- 
til the advent of Mussolini, one might literally have 
carried out the poet’s injunction, if, instead of look- 
ing toward the bay, he pointed his nose down the 
side streets and roadways. But then great poets may 
easily find beauty in the midst of unsightliness. 

Anyhow, see Naples if you wish, but also see Rio 
de Janeiro, and I believe that neither will be dimmed 
by comparison with the other. 

Rio de Janeiro got its name from an early Portu- 
guese adventurer, Martim Affonso de Sousa, who 
sailed into it on one first day of January. Because of 
the narrow entrance to the bay he thought he had dis- 
covered a river, and so hurriedly, as was the custom 
of explorers before it became the fashion to include 


oceanographers, geographers, climatologists, and 


Here is told the story of « harming 
Rio de Janeiro, beautiful, enterpris 
ing, energetic, a city that dumped 
a mountain into the sea to make 
way for progress. 


paleontologists in their expeditions, he called it 


“River of January,” commemorating the day as well 
as the place; only being Portuguese, he said Rio de 


Janeiro. 

The people may be said to be obstinate in refus 
ing to correct the mistake of this godfathe r of their 
gorgeous bay, who did not linger long enough to 
find that it was not a river. But they evidently ap 
preciate not only the rhythmic beauty of “River of 
January” but also th comforting consciousness of 
a mid-winter for a place of perpetual summer. 

River of January leaves the Atlantic and winds 
carelessly inland through the mountains for twenty 
miles, leaving in its silvery mirrored pathway nu- 
merous tiny islands. Along the shores of the bay, 


and even for many miles along the Atlantic, stretches 








Mosaic sidewalk on the Avenida Rio Branco, a boulevard 
which rivals in beauty the Champs Elysees of Parts. 


the city of Rio de Janeiro. It is a very long city, but 
not very wide. A little way from the water’s edge, 
except for an occasional shelf of peninsula, hills 
and mountains, each a little higher than the pre- 
ceding, stretch away to the sky like huge steps cov- 
ered with green carpets. And the city wanders 
nonchalantly in and out among these hills and 
mountains, the builders pausing to beautify every 
stream, gully, and knoll. 

The Baron of Rio Branco, a distinguished Bra- 
zilian citizen and statesman, a man of vision and 
leadership, influenced the government to cut a wide 
avenue across the heart of the business section from 
the customs-house and docks on the one side, to the 
water's edge on the opposite. Millions of dollars 
worth of property and buildings were brought up, 
requisitioned, demolished, and moved away. This 
wide avenue became the Avenida Rio Branco, named 
for the great man who conceived it. And what an 
honor! For it is one of the world’s beauty streets, 
easily ranking with Princess Street in Edinburgh or 
the Champs Elysees in Paris. A parkway of trees 
extends its full length in the center and on either 
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side a row of trees lines the famous Mosai 
sidewalks, along which in the late after 
noon promenade thousands of the most 
courteous, friendly and elegantly groomed 
people in the world—the Brazilians. 

Beautiful parks abound, some of thena 
covering acres of ground and one, the 
Botanical Gardens, comprising a vast tract 
of land and possessing specimens of prac- 
tically all the myriad species of Brazilian 
trees and plants, besides innumerable ones 
from other countries of the world. Streets 
and boulevards, even the principal busi 
ness thoroughfare, as has already been sug 
gested, are lined with exquisite trees. Little 
effort is required to grow trees, yet a tree 
is a treasured thing in this city upon which 
nature has so graciously smiled. 

Yes, all the ingredients mother nature 
has to offer, she has granted in overflow- 
ing measure to Rio de Janeiro—the sea and 
its cooling breezes, hills and mountains, 
flowers and trees; in mid-winter a delight 
ful climate, and in mid-summer, when the 
tropical latitudes assert themselves, count- 
less beaches, nearby mountain resorts where 
within a few minutes or an hour a temper- 
ing atmosphere may be found. Added to 
all this and more, is the fact that artistic minds and 
deft hands have fashioned amid these surroundings 
a city of which so wise and reserved a poet as Rud- 
yard Kipling was moved to say, “Rio is a city of 
beauty, a city of splendor, a city in which life is 
really worth living.” 

Life in Rio is eminently worth living. Not only 
is there beauty and grandeur, but it is a spotless and 
perfectly kept city. Though tropical in location, 
modern science, assiduous campaigns of sanitation 
make it one of the mast healthful spots in the world. 
Once a yellow fever stronghold, it is today abso- 
lutely free of this dread disease. No mosquito is 
allowed to roam at large, or even lurk in any dark 


corner. 


A VAST army of sanitary engineers is continu- 
ously on the move, patrolling every side street, alley 
and by-way, invading the premises of the rich and 
the poor alike, looking for neglected receptacles of 
water and other breeding-places of these treacherous 
insects. They even examine the roofs of buildings 
to see that all drain pipes are open and in order. All 
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this to the end that “life may be more abundant.” 
But such would be expected in a city which has pro 
duced one of the world’s greatest scientists, Dr. 
Oswaldo Cruz, physician, apostle of modern sanita- 
tion, and practical statesman, who was the inspira- 
tion and the determination in this perpetual cam- 
paign for the protection of health and life. 

Rio de Janeiro has a population approximating 
two millions, and a cosmopolitan population it is. 
Originally there were Indians, Africans, Portuguese 
and a mixture of all these, but in the last century, 
the nationalities of all the earth have contributed 
great numbers, so that today it is not unlike many 
other metropolises of the western hemisphere. Com- 
mercially the later nationalities—the Germans, Eng- 
lish, French, Italians, and North Americans—hold 
a powerful place; but politically and culturaily the 
Brazilians of Portuguese and mixed earlier stocks 
predominate. 

Political conditions compare most favorably with 
political conditions in any of the large cities of the 
world. I should say that judging from the results— 
beauty of planning, perfection of building, the care 
of parks, gardens, public buildings, the attention to 
public health and sanitation, lack of crime and the 
happiness of the people—few cities could equal it 
in disinterested and efficient administration. 

Five years ago when I visited Rio the first time 
its splendor and beauty held me spellbound, and I 
never ceased to wonder at its daily revelations. But 
five years later the changes are amazing, if some- 
what disappointing. Then there were 
no real skyscrapers. Now when your 
ship docks the first thing to greet 
the eye is a skyscraper towering above 
the surrounding city. I must confess 
that, though out of place in this city 
of former architectural symmetry, a 
skyscraper in Rio loses some of its 
horizontal impressiveness in the 
shadow of the lofty mountain peaks 
that raise their dignified heads sky- 
ward—“Sugar loaf,” that 1400 foot 
rock that stands hard by the entrance 
to the bay; Corcovado, higher still, 
and Ti Juca, the loftiest of all, to 
mention only a few. 

But the skyscraper is no longer a 


“A city of beauty—a city in 
which life is really worth 
living.” 
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novelty in Rio, even if it at no time approaches the 
dizzy proportions of some of its North American 
forbears. And the apartment house, little known or 
considered a few years ago, now encroaches upon 
the traditional premises of the lovely old homes 
with their courts and gardens. And on the historic 
Avenida, between the palatial municipal opera house 
and the famed Monroe Palace, stands the new and 
garishly modern cinema row, heralding in fantastic 
signs the same talkies that play on Broadway. North 
American influence is rampant. “Hot dogs” may 
be purchased in several places now, and further 
emulating the United States in the matter of spec 
tacular advertising and keen business competition, 
one ingenious and wide awake ice-cream vendor, 
not to be outdone, raised aloft the sign “Cold Cat.” 


BS inrrep STATES industrial penetration is im 
pressibly evident everywhere. Stroll down the 
Avenida Rio Branco: here is a United States elec 
trical concern occupying an entire building; there, 
on the most prominent corner, stands a Wall Street 
banking-house; steamship offices; auto sales-houses 
with new and gilded fronts, and countless products 
of United States manufacturers in every show win- 
dow. 

All this leads to the question, “What is the stand 
ing of United States commerce, and United States 
citizens, in this Latin metropolis? Five years ago | 


wrote in a widely quoted article for a travel maga 
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| Continued on page 60| 


zine, “I think the 
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Fditorial Commument 


Recessional 
The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart. 


B iscy came; from the ends of the earth the Ro- 


tarians came. To the great Homecoming, to the place 
of the birth of Rotary they came to sum up the fruits 
of a magic quarter century. They came to the raw, 
rough, gigantic, aspiring, beautiful Chicago out of 
whose energy Rotary had been born. The city built 
of brick, and the society built of men which started 
there, had much in common to account for them and 
to bring them together. Both were young, both were 
rising in riotous strength. So Rotary, in the twenty- 
fifth year of its life, came to its mother, and very 
much at ease it found itself. 

Such an international city is Chicago that Rotary 
International could well make itself at home there. 
Rotary grew that men might better learn to live to- 
gether. Its plan, in its very inception, was to draw 
together men of widely diverse experience and in- 
terest, thus to make it the greater exercise in the ad- 
justment of man to man. Turbulent, polyglot 
Chicago is itself so constituted. No international 
delegate to Rotary International but could find in 
international Chicago somebody of his own race and 
tongue and town to speak his own words, think his 
own thoughts. 

Out of universal Chicago emerged Rotary Inter- 
national, its sphere expanding till it took in and 


harmonized the most distantly different as well as 
the near-distant types of men. Now to Chicago, 
blown by all the winds of heaven, they returned. 
They met each other face to face. By the symbol of 
the driving pinion, the wheel by which Rotary 
meshes into the gears of the whole world, they un- 


derstood each other. They walked and talked and 
ate together, imbibing across the gulfs that divide 
men, great draughts of that fellowship, which is the 
essence of Rotary. 

So came the captains and the kings of Rotary; 
now back to their own places with renewed purpose 
they have, gone. They brought from the world to 
Chicago their gift of faith. They take back from 
Chicago to the world its gift of hope. Now, face to 
front, Rotary attacks its next twenty-five years. Its 
life is begun anew. Onward it goes, proudly, yet 


humbly! 


Lord, God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


All Sorts and Conditions 


There is an ancient theory, brought down from 
the beginning of history, that races are inherently 
different; that between them there is a great gulf 
fixed. Two thousand years ago the Jews, we are 
told, had “no dealings with the Samaritans”; and 
all peoples of the past pursued their separate, ways 
under the same law. They were presumed to occupy 
exclusive categories. 

When Kipling asserted that “East is East and 
West is West” he developed no new doctrine. Cen- 
turies of education or intermarriage might perhaps 
solve the problem in individual instances; but the 
facts were undisputed. When Tommy sighed: be- 
cause “there ain’t no busses running from the Bank 
to Mandalay,” the world sighed with him because 
the lines of communication and of understanding 
between the continents were so poor. 

It took Rotary to prove that the age-old theory 
was, in large part, a bit of “hooey,” to use a word of 
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modern slang. The trouble was that we hadn’t tried 
to go about it the right way. Every scheme we had 
undertaken emphasized differences. The right way 
was to think of the far vaster regions wherein were 
elements of similarity. 

For one thing, all men, even though they had 
developed a starched dignity and an equatorial cir- 
cumference, still liked to play. True, they didn’t 
just know how. But the instinct was there. And all 
men, whatever their race, sought friendship. Man 
is gregarious, whether in the aboriginal forest or in 
the palatial homes of a modern suburb. Finally, all 
men had a spirit of service, ready to be used when- 
ever anyone organized it and gave it a proper pro- 
gram. 

Rotary put these things to work; and suddenly the 
racial cleavages became matters of no moment at 
all. By forgetting the unlikeness and uniting on the 
likeness an international brotherhood sprang into 
being. 

The Chicago convention proved this splendidly. 
There has never been so diverse an enrollment. 
Scores of nations were represented. In every hotel 
one found a group as broad as the peoples of Pente- 
cost talking, eating, singing, and working together 
without a thought of race distinctions. The pageant 
was built upon this very notion. The flags of 64 
nations were carried, side by side, testifying to the 
fact that nationalism was still there—and nothing to 
be afraid of. But the spirit of the pageant was bigger 
than boundaries; it overran them. As one delegate 
put it: “We believe nationality is right if it leads to 
internationality.” 

This is the greatest message of the conventions of 
Rotary International. We are “all sorts and condi- 
tions of men”; yet we are members of one great 
family. A spirit of brotherhood is far more human 
than a reign of tooth and claw. Such is the creed 
and the program of Rotary. 


The New Calendar 


How long our present cumbersome calendar 
will continue to serve the needs of modern business, 
becoming every day more alert to the value of statis- 
tical control, is a question which promises to be de- 
termined in the not-far-distant future. The question 
is one which concerns all business men and, because 
of its international aspects, is one to which Rotarians 
especially can well devote consideration. 

As has been wisely observed by a recent writer on 


calendar reform, every opportunity embraced by the 


nations of the world to work together towards a com 
mon aim cannot fail to make for international amity 
and understanding. Such opportunity vitalizes the 
conception of international solidarity of interest; it 
establishes a new precedent for co6peration in lieu of 
contention. 

According to the last bulletin of the National Com 
mittee on Calendar Simplification, more than two 
hundred Rotary clubs have already gone on record as 
favoring calendar reform. A few of the considera 
tions bearing on this important question are touched 
upon in an article in the present issue of THe Ro 
TARIAN. Expressions of opinions on the part of our 
readers, with special reference to how the proposals 
affect them, are invited. Undoubtedly there are 
many Rotarians now operating their businesses on a 
thirteen-period basis who would welcome a wider 


acceptance of the plan. 


High-Stepping Adjectives 


| parade of high-stepping adjectives, as- 


sembled by a few advertisers to impress the reading 
public with the “unparalleled” and “superb” quali 
ties of certain brands of goods, has received some dis 


tinguished recruits of late, none other than the cek 


brities, each resplendent with glittering medals and 
each marching to the music of his own trumpet and 
drum. 

A highly successful novelist carries along a sign 
assuring the populace that he writes his best-sellers 
with one special brand of xxx pencil, equipped with 


unbreakable lead. There are fervid endorsements 


of lawn-mowers, ear-tabs, washing-machines, toilet 
soaps, and frenzied fiction. Here are just a few snap 
shots of adjectives on parade: ““Everybody Who 
Skates Wants a Pair of the World Famous Marathon 
Gliders, ‘Your Dollar Now Brings to You the Big- 
gest Radio Buy in History,’ ‘Daring Jazz Epic, “The 
Greatest Romantic Epic of Broadway, “The Out- 
standing Hit of the Entire Year,’ ‘It’s the Laugh-Riot 
of the Century!” 

The public likes a good show, but is becoming a 
bit wearied by the never-ending procession of mean- 
ingless adjectives, each employed to multiply sales. 
Perhaps even those who love publicity are also suffer- 
ing fatigue because of their arduous labors in produc- 
ing so many ecstatic endorsements of articles of mer- 


chandise. 
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Rotary 
Personalities — 


IBRUNO WALTER, eminent German 
musical conductor, directed the royal court 
opera at Vienna from rgor to 1912, has 
conducted the municipal operas of Ham 
burg, Riga, Munich, and many other con 
tinental cities, serving at one time as gen 
eral musical director of three Berlin opera 
houses. He is a member of the Rotary 


Club of Berlin. 





Henry M. WRISTON, Ph.D., LL.D., 
president of Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, occupied the chair of history 
once held by Woodrow Wilson. Upon 
assuming his present duties in 1925, he 
held the distinction of being the youngest 
college president in the United States. He 
is a member of the Rotary Club of Apple 


ton. 


IR OBERT FRAZER, banker, economist, 
jurist, consul-general of the United States 
for India, has been in the foreign service of 
his country for many years, serving as con 
sul in Spain, Brazil, Japan, and as foreign 
service inspector. He makes his head- 
quarters in Calcutta and has just been 
elected president of the Calcutta Rotary 


Club for the coming year. 





HENRY M. WRISTON SHERMAN BROWN 
S HERMAN BROWN, poet, impresario, 


disciple of Izaak Walton, active in conserv- 
ing the woods, waters, and wild life of his 
native state, served as president of the Wis- 
consin State Division of the Izaak Walton 
League, helped to draft Wisconsin’s ideal 
conservation law. He is a member of the 


Rotary Club of Milwaukee. 


@) IUSEPPE GALLAVRESI, author, his- 
torian, occupies the chair of history of the 
Risorgimento at the University of Milan. 
Actively interested in Rotary, he has trans- 
lated officially the constitution of Rotary 
International, served as vice-president of 
Milan Rotary Club, and is now assistant 
general secretary of the “National Board” 


of Italian Rotary. 





ROBERT FRAZER GIUSEPPE GALLA VRESI 
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The Seventieth district (Japan, 
Chosen, Manchuria), keeping 
pace with Rotary districts through- 
out the world, recently welcomed 
Harbin, Manchuria, into Rotary, 
the third club to be organized in 
Manchuria. Harbin Rotarians 
had this picture taken at one of 

their first meetings. 





Rotary Around the World 


Norway 


Scholarships for Young Vikings 

STAVANGER—Lalented descendants of 
doughty Vikings, unable to attend col- 
lege without some assistance, will have 
the help of the local Rotary club, which 
was recently made trustee of a scholar- 
ship fund, donated by one of its mem- 


bers. 


Flag of Friendliness 


Osto—Danish visitors at the recent 
conference of the Sixty-seventh district 
presented a fine flag of Denmark to their 
Norwegian friends. Genially was the 
gift accepted as an expression of the 
cordial feelings existing between Dane 


and Norseman. 


Switzerland 
Student Aid 


LausANNE—To make it possible for 
some university students to continue in 
their studies, the Rotary Club here has 
placed a fund at the disposal of the uni- 


versity authorities. 


Mexico 


2 Que tal Muchachos? 

Vera Cruz—Celebrating Boys’ Week 
thousands of Mexican boys witnessed a 
miracle of modern communication, heard 


Harold Huffsteter, Rotary scholarship 


winner in Chicago, address them in 
Spanish and English. Over long dis 
tance telephone, by means of amplifiers, 
he told them news of the Chicago Con 
them to the World’s 


vention, invited 


Fair in 1933. 


Italy 


Prize to Sculptor 

FLorence—The local Rotary Club has 
recently awarded a prize of 1,000 lire: 
to the sculptor Sylvio Galli for a bas 


relief. 


Greece 
Homes for Refugee Boys 


ATHENs—From war-torn homes fled 
hundreds of fatherless, penniless Arm«e 
nian boys, Athens their haven of refuge. 
Came to Athens, Rotarian Ben Thorpe 
of Covina, Calif., and thereafter sub 
stantial aid for many boys. Covina Ro 
tarians built two homes, and care for 


one hundred boys each year. 


Germany 


Adventure in Acquaintance 
Hamsurc—To learn how their Eng 
lish cousins live, work, and play, ten 
boys and girls of Hamburg will visit 
Newcastle, England, invited by Rotarians 
of the town upon the Tyne. Hamburg 


Rotarians reciprocate next year. 


Luxembourg 


Rotary in Grand Duchy 


1 


LuxeMBourc—Dziplomats « e ce 
tries, Rotarians of France, Belgium d 
Germany observed, part ited the 
ceremonies in which Luxemboi Re 
tarians received their charter Present 
also were a minister of the Grand Dh 
and a pe rsonal representative ot Prince 


Felix de Luxembourg. 


Belgium 


Ui ‘alloon s Hold KE vposilion 


LieceE—Artists, technicians, and busi 


ness men from many countries will visit 


this ancient Walloon city this summer. 


The attraction is the International FE) 


position of art, sciences, and industry. 


Liege Rotarians, actively interested, co! 


dially invite fellow-Rotarians to attend 


England 


Brown October Ale 


Bury—Spirited was the bidding 


among Rotarians for ale spirits brewed 


by King Edward VII in 1902 on visit to 


famed Bass Brewery. Bury Infirmary 


benefited. 


“Woodman, Spare That Tree” 


MANSFIELD—In Sherwood Forest, 


legendary retreat of Robin Hood, stands 
Oak. As a 


800-years-old Greendale 
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symbol of enduring friendship the local 
Rotary club recently presented Rotarians 
of Mansfield, Mass. (U.S.A.) a reading 
desk 
oak. 


carved from wood of the ancient 


Potent Weapon 
Soutu SHr1eLps—Those who come late 


are greeted with ironical applause—the 


South Africa 


Consular Cooperation 

Dursan, Natat—A miniature League 
of Nations met in session at a recent 
meeting of the local Rotary club. Con- 
suls of twelve nations discussed common 
problems, told Rotarians of their activ- 


ities, and aspirations for international 





Italian delegation to the Silver Anniversary Convention face the 


: 
camera on board the trans 
right: Dr. 


{tlantic liner, Conte Biancamano. 
William Minella, Baron Alfonso Borsarelli, Napoleon 


Left to 


Leumenn, Carlo Rey, George Devalle, Max Leumann, Joseph Bocca 


and Ernest Bocca. 


proved this 


later the louder. Potent 


weapon against late Rotary attendance. 


Wields Magic Baton 
Binerorp—The town turns out for the 
local Rotary orchestra. Twelve concerts 
with an average attendance of six hun- 
dred and fifty is its record. Proud of 
their orchestra’s performance, the club 


presented the conductor with a_ silver- 


at the close of the third 


mounted baton 
concert season. 
Cuba 
Mendicant Minors 
Manzani_to—'Mister, give me a 
nickel,” the plea of child beggars the 
world over will no longer be heard in 
Manzanillo’s streets, if plans of local Ro 
tarians are fulfilled. A standing com- 
mittee of the club cooperates with civic 
authorities to reduce delinquency, keep 
children off the streets, in school, and in 


healthy play. 


amity. Rotarians, in their turn, pointed 
out the analogy between the aims of the 


consuls and the ideals of Rotary. 


Ireland 


Tourniquet Twisters 


troops of scouts 


BreL_Fast—Seven 


swiftly went through their first-aid 
routine, resuscitated the drowning, re- 
lieved the injured, set broken bones, com- 
peted for the Challenge Cup of Rotary. 
Fifteenth Belfast Troop won, troop mem- 
bers received souvenir medals, dined with 


Rotarians. 


Holiday in the Country 
Dvusiin.—To give youngsters, living in 
the slum districts, a holiday in the coun- 
try, with plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine, away from dirt, darkness, and 
semi-starvation, the Club of 
Dublin, working with the Women’s 
National Health Association, is providing 


Rotary 
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a fourteen days’ holiday in the Dublin 
mountains for not less than a hundred 


children. 


France 


A Neighborly Visit 

Parts—That profound interest is being 
taken here in International Service wa 
made manifest by the visit recently paid 
by Rotarians and their families to se\ 
Florence, 


eral Italian  cities—Rome, 


Venice, Milan, and Stresa. 


New Clubs‘in North Africa 


Lyon—Recent efforts of Governo 
Etienne Fougere, of the Forty-ninth Dis 
trict, to introduce Rotary in the French 
colony of North Africa, have been quit 
successful. Rotary clubs at Casablanca, 


Oran, and Algiers have been founded. 


United States 
A Clean Sweep 


STATEN IsLanp, N. Y.—Blind workers 
of this borough of greater New York 
are making and selling brooms; Ro 
tarians are helping by locating customers, 
distributing goods. No overhead for 
sales, the full purchase price goes to the 
blind manufacturer, helps him to become 


self-supporting. 


Tiny Entertainers 

CLogvueT, Minn.—It’s never too late 
—nor too early. Wee kindergartners, 
from one of the local schools, recently 
were the entertainers at the Rotary club 


meeting here. 


Strike up the Band! 

FramincHaM, Mass.—When the boys’ 
band strikes up, the chests of Framing 
ham Rotarians swell with pride. Five 
years ago they started to help boys ac 
quire musical educations, and now the 
band is the pride of the city and its best 


advertisement. 


Vocational Oracles 


Houston, Texas—Athenian _ boys 
sought counsel of the Delphic oracle, but 
four hundred boys of Houston, more 
practical minded, decided to confer with 
local Rotarians regarding their future 
careers. The club, glad to assist, ar- 
ranged interviews for them with leaders 
Boys 


heard plainly spoken advice, not the 


in vocations chosen by the boys. 


lament, “Don’t go into my profession, 
there’s not a chance in it.” 
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JULY, 1930 


The Rotary Convention 


A GREAT city stood at attention. Its streets 
were aflame with flags and bunting. Store windows 
were decked with the emblems of Rotary. The very 
taxicabs carried the colors of the organization. There 
was an evident quickening of the municipal pulse, 
a sense of suppressed excitement. Chicago, with its 
teeming millions, was impatiently awaiting guests. 

For an army was moving on the city. Not at all 
an unfriendly one! There was no threat of hostile 
operations in its march; for it was coming home. 
Years before it had issued forth modestly with its 
banners proudly waving over a tiny host of en- 
thusiasts. Now it approached the city of its birth 
with the triumph of a king returning from the wars. 

The campaign had not been an easy one. There 
were real battles to fight, real foes to meet, real 
issues to advance. Any war in behalf of an ideal is 
discouraging at times. It must meet something far 
more difficult than shot and shell. It must withstand 
the laughter and the abuse of the world, the cold 
cynicism of the disillusioned, the taunts of myriads 
of enemies from behind age-old battlements. Yet 
the little company of soldiers stepped forth “with 
courage and immortal hope and with the morning 
in their hearts.” 

Chicago had hardly known of their departure a 
quarter century before. It had not realized that 
there was a germ of internationality in the quixotic 
campaign the organization had begun to wage as 
soon as it had gained a foothold in the field. But as 
the numbers increased and the warfare became more 
worldwide the consciousness of Rotary antecedents 
came to the city. It began to appreciate its paternity 
and it thrilled at times with the possibility of an 
eventual pean of triumph. 

So it was not remarkable that it should greet the 
returning host with rare zest. The demonstrations 
it planned, the bedecking of its streets, the cordiality 
of its citizenship—these were merely the tangible 
measurements of a pride that outweighed the ordi- 
nary material considerations of such an event. 


Zesttul and hearty was Chicago's 
welcome to the homecoming Ro- 
tarians who descended upon the 
city, capturing it in the name of 
Friendship, Service, and Interna- 


tional Brotherhood. 


Such therefore was the homecoming of Rotary 
after twenty-five years. In the army were repre- 
sentatives of more than 60 nations, more than a scor 
of languages, peoples of various costumes, customs, 
creeds, and colors. But all of them responded to the 
same slogan; all of them marched under the same 
banner. They swarmed through the city, capturing 
it for the week in the name of Service, Friendship, 
and International Brotherhood. The Stadium was 
crowded with its representatives and even the mag 
nificent hotel accommodations of the fourth city in 
the world were taxed by the hosts that were bivou 
acked there. 

* * * * * 


Bor at no time did the army forget the inevitable 
fact that it was home only on furlough. The fight 
ing of such an army is not yet over. Indeed it is 
never over while men are human and have within 
them a natural impulse to forget and sink to low 
levels again. Chicago truly greeted last week an 
army with banners. But hardly had the procession 
come to rest and the generals made their reports 
when marching orders were issued and the hosts 
were off once more upon their crusade. They had 
come home for a moment of triumph; and then— 
out upon the road again! 

Such was the 1930 convention. The 12,000 and 
more who gathered for its sessions were verily an 
army with banners. But at the end of the season of 
shouts and cheers the banners were reversed and 
back the crusaders marched into the field of honor. 
Only thus can Rotary play a real part in the evolution 
of human life in this busy, struggling, growing 
Twentieth Century. 





A list of the newly elected Rotary officials on page 35 
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Jubilee spirit, came home to Chicago to celebrate its Rotary’s increasing purpos 
birthday, with the largest, happiest, most enthusiastic In a week crowded 
Rotarians ever assembled in a single city. happy events, 12,000 Rot 

shows the scene in the spacious Chicago Stadium at the did hospitality of the ho 

1ary session of the convention when M. Eugene Newsom, presi- vention. From the histo: 
\otary International, addressed delegates from sixty-three nations, carnival and pyrotechni 
issembled to do honor to the founder of Rotary, and to declare there was no hour, no ! 
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ils with men of all nations. by a varied, interesting program of things to do, to see, 
: entertainment, sight seeing and Marked by the addresses of world figures, among them Prince Iyesato 
sand guests, enjoyed the splen- Tokugawa, Sir Henry Thornton, Admiral Mark Kerr, and Paul Harris, 
ignificent features of the con- founder of Rotary, the plenary sessions and more than two hundred 
opening night, to the water separate assemblies made genuine contributions to Rotary thought and 
ng evening’s entertainment, progress, stimulated each’ visitor with a new vision of Rotary to take back 
Visitors’ time was not filled to his home. 
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The Convention at Close Range 


For five days Rotarians and guests numbering twelve thousand invade the city of Chicag: 
In four plenary sessions and two hundred separate assemblies national and internationa 


questions are discussed with emphasis on opportunities for international service. 


Chicago Gangsters 


W.. is a gang? Merely an 


aggregation of individuals who are inter- 
ested in the same thing at the same time. 

Take note, therefore, of the greatest, 
most formidable gang Chicago has ever 
seen. In they streamed by every road 
and railroad station, even by the air. 
They began to arrive early in the month 
of Tune. By the fifteenth they were 
coming fast. On the twenty-first and 
twenty-second apparently there was no 
other travel in the direction of the Lake 
gangsters 


City. And all of them were 
of the most intense type. 

They seemed to overrun the entire 
city. Particularly in the Loop district 
and along the famous Michigan Boule- 
vard one could hardly find a man or 
woman who did not bear their insignia. 
Banners were waving; hatbands were 
Haunted; badges were inevitable. And 
Chicago welcomed them! 

Of course the answer is that it all de 
pends on the gang. Here were a group 
of men and women who had no goal but 
service. They were not out to get but 
lo give. They filled the lobbies of the 
hotels; they crowded the great Stadium 
In spite of its advertised seating capac ItV; 
they made even the mere ritual of lunch- 
eon an adventure. They were a gang 
of broad antecedents—India, New Zea 
land, Latin America, Czechoslovakia, 
Malay Federated States, Yugoslavia. But 
there was no doubt of the big idea be 
hind the whole lot of them. They were 
one in purpose. 

lhe newspapers have been full of the 
stories of gangsters in Chicago. Indeed, 
the Chicago dailies have given more 
space to the story than any others. But 
the gangsters of Rotary were far more 
potent in the affairs of the metropolis of 
the Middle West than those of the un- 
derworld. March the latter up and down 
the city’s streets and a round-up would 
be certain. But no one could be more 
courteous to the Rotary gang than the 


policemen. All the rules of trafic were 


forgotten for the nonce and they were 


given free sway. It was quite necessary. 
When hotels are at one end of town and 
the central meeting-place at the other 
somebody must codperate. 

So the gangsters captured Chicago. 
And there was never a ripple of opposi- 
tion. They came, they saw, and they 
conquered. The banners have been put 
away. The hatbands have been tossed 
aside. But the memories of the week 
still remain. Chicago welcomed the gang 
and the gangsters made themselves at 
home.- Would that all gangs were of the 


same calibre! 


Cardinal Sin 


At Dallas the community service as 
semblies were held in adjoining struc- 
tures down the Midway. In Chicago 
most of them were in lodge rooms 
at the Masonic Temple. But the content 
was not dissimilar. The composition of 
the audiences was the same. The num- 
ber in attendance was somewhat larger. 
Probably more than a thousand braved 
the heat to join in these group meetings 


and discuss the problems of their clubs. 


As in 1929 the division was base 
upon the size of the clubs, the interna 
tional committeemen feeling that, whil 
all Rotary was dealing with the sam: 
problems, the smaller clubs and _ th 
larger clubs would have to deal wit! 
them in different ways. So there wert 
three assemblies for clubs of 151 mem 
bers or more, five for those above 5 
and eight for the smaller clubs, with on¢ 
for Spanish-speaking Rotarians. 

All of them had the same agenda, re 
volving around the survey idea and cer 
tain service activities for clubs in citi 
of different character, industrial, com 
mercial agricultural, and residential. I: 
the assemblies attended by representa 
tives of the larger clubs most of the talk 
was of theory, of ways and means or o! 
obstacles to be overcome. The delegates 
from the smaller units adhered mor 
closely to specific cases of service and 
surveys which had been tested in their 
own towns and found fruitful or dan 
gerous. 

In all cases the results were adequate 
Those who attended were well repaid 


There could hardly be said to have d 


Three convention celebrities: Paul P. Harris, founder; Prince lyesato 
Tokugawa, one of the distinguished speakers; and M. Eugene Newsom, 
president of Rotary International. 
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any cut and dried pro- 


veloped 
Thank Heaven, Rotary 


grams. 
does not need them. But they | 
were full of meat. Surveys, it 


was generally agreed in all the 
assemblies, are valuable, whether 
a club itself and the 
activities of its members or the 


surveys 


community in which it exists. 
One speaker insisted that nothing 
but a survey would uncover the 
resources the club possessed in 
man-power or the open gap in 
community service. Another held 
that such a competent effort to fit 
Rotary into its proper place “pro- 
vided Rotary and its future with 


a life-insurance policy.” 


After were discussed 


the assemblies took up special 


surveys 


sorts of service for special sorts 
of communities. An example will 
sufice. In Sunflower County, 
Miss., an agricultural region, the 
Rotary club has been conducting 
joint meetings of Rotarians and 
cotton farmers, bringing to them 
experts on the preparation and 
conservation of soil, the cultiva- 
tion and harvesting of crops, and 


the ginning and marketing of the 


finished product. Such instances 
of special service were multiplied 
in all the varied groups. 





Two things were emphasized 
in several assemblies; they deserve 
a place in this brief résumé. First, Rotari- 
ans have a passion to let the other fellow 
know of their successes and their failures 
in striving to make their clubs effective. 
There was always plenty of discussion, 
frank and good-natured. Second, Rota- 
rians are worried more about starting 
something and not finishing it than about 
the nature of the things they start. The 
cardinal sin in the eyes of most of the 
speakers was not the failure of some at- 
tempt at service but the failure through 
flagging enthusiasm. This spirit ought to 
assure the integrity of the movement in 


any city. 


New Declaration 


Admiral Mark Kerr presented a pro- 
gram to Rotary Friday morning which 
was a challenge to every Rotarian who 
has learned to think internationally. He 
asked Rotary and the press to unite in 
developing a sentiment in the United 
States upon which could be based a new 
That he be- 


declaration. declaration, 


General Officers 


1950-5I 


Almon E. Roth, Palo Alto, California. 


First Vice-President 


William de Cock Buning, The Hague, 
The Netherlands. 


Second Vice-President 
Smith L. P. Free, Masterton, New Zea 
land. 
Third Vice-President 
Clinton P. Anderson, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 
Directors 
Arthur Chadwick, London, England. 
Claybrook Cottingham, Pineville, La. 
Richard C. Hedke, Detroit, Michigan. 
M. Eugene Newsom, Durham, North 
Carolina. 
Howard W. Selby, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 

Will Taylor, Springteld, Illinois. 
Theodore A. 
Canada. 
Dr. Luis A. Chavez Velando, Lima, Peru. 


Torgeson, Estevan, Sask., 


Secretary 


Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Illinois. 


Treasures 


Rufus F, Chapin, Chicago, Illinots. 


lieved, would commit America to noth 
ing it has not already announced as its 
policy. Here is his proposal: 
Since all 


except the 


important civilized nations 


United States are members 
of the League of Nations and therefore 
bound by treaty to compel arbitration 
or to withhold all assistance to a warring 
power, “it 1s obvious that any country 
going to war in spite of being told not 
to will depend for its supplies upon the 
United 


United States and most League Nations 


States of America.” But the 


have signed the Kellogg pact. 
Admiral 


United States agree to arbitrate. its own 


Hence, said Kerr, let the 
differences with the nations; to deem the 
refusal of any other nation to do likewise 
“dangerous to our peace and safety and as 
a manifestation of an unfriendly disposi 
tion toward the United States,” and con 
sequently, in the event of conflict, to 
refuse money, food, or stores to the war 
ring power. 

With 
nounced by the government, war would 


become 


such a policy, solemnly an 


almost impossible. It might 


meet opposition; but \dmura 

Kerr pointed out that the Mon 

roe Doctrine met a similar oppo 
? r 


sition in its time ul 


not any knowledgeable person 

the world who does not praise it 
- : 

today 


Here, then, is the challenge ot 


a man who has been great in th 


domain ot war. He telt—who 


] af 
does not feel that opponents 


ot peace are “super-selfish ece: 
t t 


trics, what is needed now is con 


structive action. Such action must 


| l | 1 } 
be brought about by the people 


He bade 
leader In de veloping such a dk 
Pe it 


Wal 


Rotary to become th 


a Declaration of 
| 


instead otf a de claration ol 


mand tor 


Chose Rotaria 1S who have de 


sired a national 
program instead oO i program 
largely made up of 
ciples have, in the challeng 
Admiral Kerr, a suggestion pt 
nant with tremendous possib 


ties. 


Bribery 


It is perhaps doubly significant 
that the Silver Anniversary Con 
1 
vention should give us our 


tentative International Busines 





Practice Conterenc ignificant 
not only ot what Rotary, nov 
feeling its way tow rds maturity, hop 
to tackle in the future, but also 
1 ' , 
it has failed to organize itself to do dul 


ng its first twenty-hive year 


Some of the things said at this con 
ference—which was attended by about 
350 delegates, including leading Rotary 
personalitic $ in many countt ave th 
somewhat discouraging impression that 
the idea of vaguely “doing something 
to improve business practice in the intet 
national field had never been thought 
of before or masted publicly at Rotary 
conferences; and that, if this were not 


so (and we know it 1s not), hundr 1S 


of exactly similar speeches must hav 


been made before (and we know that 
they have), and nothing will ever come 
out of them (and we wonder if anything 
will). 

This point was stressed by R.I.B.1. 


President Mander, who urged the meet 
ing to come to earth with the discussior 
of one specific subject, such as bribery, 
and to consider how to fight it. Both 
T. C. Thomsen, chairman of the Euro 


pean Advisory Committee, and Honor 
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ary Special Commissioner, William De 
Cock Buning, described the European 


side of what we may call for short 
the I. B. P. problem, and the organ- 
izations existing to deal with it: such 


as the League of Nations Economic Sec- 
tion and International Labour Organiza- 
tion and the Bribery Commissions Pre- 
ventive League. Among the specific 
problems mentioned were bills of lading, 
customs, specifications, dumping, breach 
of contract, and differing standards of 
living. Above all, bribery was stressed 
as an urgent, practical problem, an im- 
mediate nettle which could be grasped, 
and it was resolved that this should be 
the principal subject to follow up at the 
I. B. P. Conference to be held next year 
at the Vienna Convention, with the co- 
operation of independent, expert authori- 
tres. 

The contributions made to this con- 
ference were certainly very international. 
A Rotarian from Berlin gave details of 
the anti-bribery Associations formed in 
Germany, another reviewed the anti- 
bribery work as organized in_ the 
Belgium clubs, and T. C. Thomsen told 
how the Oil Association 


had its code and was functioning as a 


International 


strong instrument for enforcing better 
practices throughout the trades. 

The important thing is that next year 
at Vienna, delegates should be able not 
merely to speak about what Rotary 
ought to do, but to report actual efforts 
undertaken by them during the year, 
through their associations, to improve the 


status of international business practices. 


Back to Health 


One of the happiest features of the 
Chicago convention was the presence of 
Paul P. Harris, founder and first presi- 
dent of Rotary. His serious illness had 
cast a pall over Rotary everywhere; and 
bulletins regarding his returning health 
were read with avidity. 

But few expected to greet him in Chi- 
cago. It was not known that his progress 
to normal strength had proceeded so 
far. His address on Tuesday morning 
showed all the virility of youth; and his 
presence at the pageant put the finish- 
ing touches on a gala evening. Paul 
Harris means much to Rotary. From 
the days when he organized the first 
club and felt his way with certain touch 
out of the earlier modes into something 
supremely idealistic and earnest he has 
been not only founder, but both father 
movement. If his 


and friend of the 


progeny has become extraordinarily nu- 


merous, all of it, we may be sure, bears 
a certain imprint of its progenitor. So 
it was not strange that the great audi- 
ences in the Stadium rose when he be- 
gan to speak on Tuesday and remained 
standing until he finished and withdrew 


from the stage. 


Antipodal 


Antiphonies 


Is not the title of this brief review of 
two speeches as tantalizing as a new 
salad? 

But it expresses in two words the 
speeches of two very distinguished visi- 
tors at the Rotary convention. They were 
in many ways the antithesis of each other. 
Sir Henry W. Thornton, K.B.E., is a 
man of heroic physical proportions, a 
westerner of the westerners, born in the 
United States, knighted in England, and 
resident in Canada. Prince Iyesato Toku- 
gawa is the last hereditary head of the 
shoguns, president of the Japanese House 
of Peers, an Eastern aristocrat, small of 
frame and as quiet of demeanor as an 
oriental diplomat is supposed to be. 

Yet both of these men came to Chi- 


cago with the same message. It was 





The New 
President 


The Rotary Club of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, was organized in 1922. One of 
the names on the charter list was a 
young man of thirty-six who had been 
practicing law in San Francisco but 
who had returned to Palo Alto three 
years previously as Comptroller and 
Business Manager of Leland-Stanford 
University. The young man was 
Almon E. Roth, known to friends and 
acquaintances as “Al,”—a young man 
who eight years later was destined to 
occupy the highest office in Rotary 
International. 


Almon Roth’ graduated from 
Leland-Stanford in 1909. He had 
worked his way through college at the 
same time playing on football and 
track teams and serving as president 
of the student body. Upon gradua- 
tion he was appointed University Ad- 
visor of Men. He is a director of the 
Palo Alto National Bank, a leader in 
the State Chamber of Commerce, a 
past director of Rotary International. 
As Governor of the Second District he 
inspired an attendance record of 
nearly 93 per cent. He is married and 
has three children—two girls and one 
boy. His hobby is golf, his score card 
usually reading in the 80’s. 
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expressed very differently, the one with 
the forceful intensity of the West, the 
other with the polished perfection of th¢ 
East. But both talked of internationa| 
brotherhood, each in his individual way. 

Let us look at their addresses through 
single keynote sentences. Sir Henry mac 
this epigrammatic remark: “Only sinc 
the disaster of the last great war has ther 
dawned on the mind of man the con 
viction that war is the only game in 
which both sides eventually lose.” Princ 
Tokugawa put it in a more national way 
when he said that his country “is in 
favor of any proposal which works 
toward the advancement of international 
peace, whether it be naval reduction o: 
a political pact such as was signed two 
summers ago at the instance of the Amer 
ican and French governments.” 

Here are two prevailing and repr 
sentative voices from the antipodes ot 
our modern civilized world. And th: 
speak a solemn antiphon of peace. On 
of the men came more than 6,000 mil 
to join hands with the Rotary wor!d and 
say a word for international brotherhoox 
Both have known the hideous horrors 
of war from the inside. And both kno\ 
that there is but one certain security for 
the nations and that is a spirit “of mutua 
understanding and good-will.” 


International 
Friendship 


There are always high-water marks 
in Rotary conventions. Since the clear 
sounding of the international note, thos¢ 
marks have ordinarily been associated 
with world affairs. At Dallas it was the 
talk of Private Peat on the World War. 
At Chicago it was perhaps the address of 
Past President Allen D. Albert on “Futili- 
ties in International Relations.” 

Allen Albert is a perfect orator. He is 
quiet, dignified, and impressive. He ap 
peals to the brain as well as the emo 
tions. He condemns the phrasemaker 
as a danger to constructive thinking; 
yet he is himself one of the. greatest 
phrasemakers on the platform today. 
But his phrases are filled with meat. 
They are not the empty achievement ot 
the rhetorician. He used them with tell- 
ing effect in his address on the second 
day of the convention. 

He held that the reduction of war is 
hindered by an accumulation of débris— 
excessive national pride, the unreasoning 
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idealism of the pacificist, the timidity of 
statesmen in making treaties, the influ 
ences of partisan politics. But he added 
that the world was sweeping away the 
débris and that more progress had been 
made in the last fifteen years than in 
any previous two centuries and a half of 
history. 

How cleverly he sketched that pro 
gress! He reminded his audience that 
twenty five years ago Great Britain of 
fered to discuss arbitration only if a host 
of possible topics were excepted—or, as 
the speaker put it, was willing “to aban 
don war in matters that did not matter.” 
Then came The Hague conference and 
ts arbitration court, the best instrument, 
he asserted, yet devised to prevent armed 


The World 


based upon the daring assumption that 


conflict. Court followed, 
nations must yield a little of life for the 
good of society. And finally came the 
League of Nations, with fifty-nine of the 
sixty-four self-ruling governments of the 
world participating. 

It was a marvelous story, marvelously 
told. It held the audience spellbound in 
spite of somewhat unsatisfactory ampli- 


tying arrangements. And the speaker 


concluded with a demand for interna- 








The story of Rotary growth around the world in twenty-five years was told by mear 
of a great, colorful pageant in which more than a thousand people participated, and 
which revolved around the founder of Rotary and the original group of member 
tional morality. “As long as nations con rs of a quartet tury ago and 
tinue to do,” said he, “that thing which rapid growth through the line of 
in citizens is considered inherently presidencies The platform meetings 
wrong, we cannot hope for peace.” He onstantly introduced allusions to the or 
demanded a heartier effort on the part ganization’s age and its dounder, secre 


of Rotarians. He assured them that they 
were powerful enough to end war for 
ever il they were united and dead In eat 


nest. 


No finer tribute to peace has ever been 
It struck 


is to function as an 


offered to Rotarians. a respon 


If Rotary 


international 


sive chord. 
organization ol brother 
hood this issue must be met again and 
Judging by the which 


again. response 


Allen Albert’s plea evoked, Rotary is 


real 


ready to commit itself to any plan, 
and vital, which might hasten the day 
when “they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares,” when nations “shall not 
lift up a sword against nations, neither 


shall they learn war any more.” 


How Old? 


One of the most fascinating features 
of the convention was the recurring in- 
timation of age. The decorations on the 
the Silver 


city buildings emphasized 


Jubilee. The pageant featured the charter 


tary, treasurer, and other perennial ofh 


| oN { 
clais were constantly Drought to the fore 


with a spirit akin to reverence 


It was difficult to accommodate one’s 


ide i. The 


who paraded to the 


ar 
Oo 1 


fourteen origina 


plattorm 


Mmemve»©rs 


on the opening night did not seem b 


yond middle age secretary 


~ 


Perry, alert 


to every detail of the great convention, 


was eve rywhere greeting old triends and 
making new ones. Even the founder 
Paul P. Harris, in spite of recent illness, 
was not content on Tuesday to let others 
speak for him; and his voice was not the 


: f 
ice Ol 


declining years. 
One almost concluded that the age ol 


! 
overdone 


the organization was being 

For, after all, how old is Rotary? All 
the records say twenty-five years. But 
there are other ways of looking at it 
True, an organization was founded a 
quarter century ago, with the name “Ro 


But there was no 


tary” attached to it. 
motto, no symbol, no code, no program 


If a nebulous idea may be said to have 
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existed it was very unlike anything of 
today. 
And 


twenty years ago there were but sixteen 


what about the clubs? Even 
of them. And the membership the world 

° . . ’ 
around was negligible. Indeed, it wasn’t 
the world around; for it was still con- 
fined to the United States. There are 
not today, we may believe, 200 men 
living who were members of a Rotary 
Club twenty years ago—to say nothing 
of twenty-five. How old is Rotary? Why, 


it isn’t old at all. 


One Couple 


Never in the history of Rotary con- 
ventions has a more wonderful place 
been available for the Ball 


than the Stadium. A Rotary dance is 


President’s 


likely to be a crush. There are so many 
who wish to join in the festivities that 
crowding is almost inevitable. 

But you couldn’t crowd the Stadium 
floor. Put a thousand couples there, each 
doing fancy steps; and there would be 
room enough for all. It was perfectly 
adapted for the purpose; and yet it was 
not so large that the music was lost to 
the dancers. The acoustics, which played 
all sorts of tricks on the speakers at the 
regular sessions of the convention, 
seemed to combine to help the dance. 
The special exhibitions provided by the 
program committee could be seen readily 
by everybody in the building. 

But when it was announced that the 
next dance was the President’s Dance 
and that only Gene Newsom and his 
wife would be permitted on the floor 
the conditions were reversed. One danc- 
ing couple, clothed in the color and the 
glare of the spotlight, seemed an uncom- 
fortably lonesome act in so large a place; 
and the eager young folks who were 
supplying so much of the brilliancy of the 
affair must have strained at the leash 
while Gene and his partner danced 
slowly down the interminable distances 
of the building. 

Incidentally scores of people asked in- 
terestedly who the little girl was who 
was the President’s partner. Her appar- 
ent youth, her slight build, and her de- 
lightful lack of self-consciousness marked 
her, in the minds of the uninitiated, as 
some little lady fresh from school and 
selected for this particular event. Many 
guessed that it was Gene’s daughter. 


Many more do not yet believe she could 


have been the wife of so dignified an 
executive and the mother of a large fam- 
ily of children, some of them grown to 
maturity. Those who made the discov- 
ery would like to know how Mrs. New- 
som has preserved so youthful a face, 
figure, and attitude toward life. 


Two Reasons 


Two beautiful flags, emblems of the 
United States of America and the island 
republic of Japan, came into close asso- 
ciation above the speakers’ table at a 
luncheon on Thursday, in compliment to 
His Excellency, Prince Iyesato Toku- 
gawa, president of the Japanese House of 
Peers, who was the guest of honor. 
Floyd L. Bateman, president of the Chi- 
cago club, was the host on this notable 
occasion, and the luncheon was attended 
by many distinguished Rotarians and 
non-Rotarians, some of them from over- 
seas. The health of the Emperor of 
Japan and the President of the United 
States was pledged with uplifted glasses 
while the orchestra played the national 
anthems of the two countries. 

The principal speakers were Rufus C. 
Dawes, president of the Chicago Century 
of Progress exposition, and Allen D. 
Albert, past president of Rotary Inter- 
national. Dr. Dawes presented a formal 
invitation through the prince to the 
Japanese people to participate in the 1933 
exposition, asking particularly for an 
exhibit of Japanese art. The prince ex- 
pressed his appreciation, and said he felt 
certain that his country would feel hon- 
ored to be represented in the coming 
exhibition. His Excellency declared that 
two of the reasons that Rotary appealed 
strongly to the Japanese mind are because 
of its insistence on sound business prac- 
tices having social value, and the empha- 
sis on the quality of self-discipline and 
self-respect. 

Beautiful programs containing a bio- 
graphical sketch and portrait of the 
Prince, the salutations of Mr. Dawes, 
representing the Chicago Century of 
Progress, and a list of the guests, gave an 
artistic touch to the occasion, which was 
notable for its cordiality and graciousness. 


Basement Garden 


One may ask whether there is really 
anything in a house which may promote 
friendship. Is not friendliness a matter 
of personality? 

The answer was to be found at the 
Stevens Hotel where the basement floor 
was decked in green for the conven- 
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tion. How Chicago Rotary did the trick 
is almost beyond comprehension. Eyer, 
pillar was hidden by thick boughs o; 
cedar. Pergolas, arbors, and other ¢ 
den accessories were scattered about, p: 
viding perfect vistas for the lover of thy 
beautiful. Singing birds were hidden 
the branches of the firs. A dance floor 
was at hand, with soft music perpet 
ally playing. A stage was raised at on 
end of the great room; and there 
quent concerts were given to audienc 
seated in easy chairs, grouped hapha 
ardly below. A First Aid station \. 
provided; there was a lost and found 
desk; soft drinks were dispensed; san 
wiches were available. And everywhere 
one found courteous hostesses with 
whom to chat or from whom to get an) 
desired information. 

The idea is not new in Rotary. But 
the arrangement of this House of Friend 
ship was superb. It was a bower of rest 
ful kindliness. Upstairs the lobbies wer 
crowded with hilarious delegates ani 
their friends; soft music, 
comfortable 


downstairs 
fountains, quarters and 
every property of a goodly garden gay 

to the weary guest the atmosphere o! 
some exquisite suburban estate. It was 
little wonder that groups of Rotarian 

and even larger groups of their wives, 
daughters, and sweethearts were to lh» , 
found at the House of Friendship at a! 
hours. Yes, we grieve to say, even during 

some of the important sessions of th¢ 
convention itself! 


Hear! Hear! 


To a citizen of the United States ‘ 
there is a peculiar aroma about such an 
event as the British Empire dinner 
which was held at the Palmer House 
Wednesday evening. To have about him 
men and women of the same speech, 
ideals, and traditions, yet bound by a 
tie uniquely their own, gives him a fee! ] 
ing of mingled qualities. They are so 
friendly, so hearty in their welcome. At 
the same time there are little strange 
nesses which are like the whimsy of a 
new tobacco or an oriental perfume. 

The visitor sits down with a group of 
pleasant companions and feels instantly 
as though he had always known them. 
Then suddenly, before the cigars are 
lighted, the chairman arises and cries: i 
“Gentlemen, the King!” With glasses 
raised all repeat the words and drink the 
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40 
and a splendid spirit of cordiality and 
friendliness.” 

Informal chats with a stream of vis- 
itors from overseas developed a variety 
of interesting comments. Some typical 
remarks are given here to show what a 
few Rotarians found most noteworthy. 

A Toronto Business Man: “| shall carry 
away a vivid memory of Paul Harris, 
the founder of Rotary, and an appreci- 
ation of how one man’s idea for human 
welfare has been projected into a world 
brotherhood. The Silver Anniversary 
celebration was a glowing tribute to the 
idealism of Paul Harris and of that little 
company of Chicago business men who 
started the Rotary wheel revolving.” 

A Building Contractor of Croydon, 
England: “Americans and the country 
are 50,000 times better ‘than I expected. 
They are so hospitable, so friendly! I am 
amazed at the height of your buildings. 
American architecture is wonderful. Chi- 
cago is the finest of your cities; it reminds 
me of London.” 


A French Perfumer: “French wives are 
very home-loving; they stay in their 
houses to take care of the children and 
do the household work, seldom leaving 
their homes. American women have 
much freedom in contrast.” 

A Paint Manufacturer of Chelsea, 
England: “What has amazed me most in 
America is Coney Island.” 

An Austrian: “You can tell 
people what you want done and they 
start right out doing it; but tell an Ameri- 
can—he will say ‘I'll think about it;’ and 
he'll do that for six months, then when 
plans are all complete,” with a gesture 
indicating the uniquely beautiful House 
of Friendship, convention headquarters, 
“he'll put the thing up in a single day!” 

A London Shipping Agent: “| am 
amazed at America’s large factories, and 
at the power of vertical corporations.” 

A Jeweler from Burnley, England: “I 
am surprised at the absence of lipstick. 
I went to a theatre in New York and 
saw hardly any women wearing it. The 


most 
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freedom enjoyed by American women 
surprises me also.” 

A Londoner: “America is not a strane: 
land, but a friendly one.” 

A Publisher from Calcutta, India: “| 
hope Rotary, as it has been founded jn 
America, may prove thé answer to son 
of my country’s political problems.” 

A Lawyer from Havana: “We are ( 
appointed in Chicago. One hundred | 
us came here from Latin America « 
learn about gangs and shootings and \: 
have found it the most peaceful city 
the United States.” 

An Economist from the Hague: “T}y 
function of Rotary in the future will |x 
to make people get away from a toler- 
ant attitude toward business and to mak: 
them demand thoroughly ethical prac 
tices.” 

A Tire Retailer of Wednesbury, En, 
land: “It has been a wonderful trip and 
the American people are the most hos 
pitable in the world.” 


Convention Resolutions—Adopted 


ww: STATE without fear of con- 


tradiction that no resolutions committee 
at any Rotary convention ever labored 
longer hours than the one at Chicago of 
which John E. Carlson, of Kansas City, 
Kansas, 
resolutions were adopted, at least two of 


these dealing with the fundamentals of 


was the chairman. Fourteen 


the organization: Past-service member- 
ship and area administration. The reso- 
lution providing for past-service member- 
ship marks the first definite effort to 
provide continuing membership in Rotary 
clubs for those who have become in- 
eligible to active membership because of 
retirement from active business and pro- 
fessional life. As is the case with every 
new plan at wide variance with pres- 
ent procedure, clubs will proceed slowly 
and carefully, realizing that the bestowal 
of such membership shall be first of all 
within the terms of the resolution and 
second, like any other membership in 
Rotary, should have the same tests ap- 
plied. The resolution (No. 10) is printed 


below: 


Past Service Membership 


(No. 10) 


To provide for an additional class of mem- 
bership to be designated as “Past Service Mem- 
bership” 

It is further resolved, that Article Ill of the 
Standard Club Constitution be and hereby is 
amended as follows: 


By striking out in Section 1 the sentence 


“There may be two kinds of membership, 
namely: active and honorary” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the sentence “There may be three 


kinds of membership, namely: active, honor- 
ary and past service.” 

By adding the following section to Article III: 

Section 10. Past Service Membership. (a) 
Qualifications. An active member who has 
become ineligible to active membership be- 
cause of his retirement from active business or 
professional life, may, upon recommendation 
by the board of directors, be elected to past 
service membership, provided he has held 
active membership in a club for five continu- 
ous years prior to his retirement. 
(b) Conditions. A past service member shall 
have all the rights, privileges and responsi- 
bilities of an active member except that he 
shall not be considered as representing any 
business or professional classification. 

It is further resolved that Article IV of Standard 

Club Constitution be and hereby is amended by 

adding the following paragraph to Section 1: 
(c) Past service membership shall endure for 
life except that the board of directors for good 
and sufficient reason may at any time cancel 
the membership of a past service member pro- 
vided that each member of the club shall have 
been served in writing with a notice at least 
thirty (30) days in advance of such proposed 
action by the board. Past service membership 
shall automatically terminate if, and when, a 
past service member re-enters active business or 
professional life, or if he ceases to reside within 
the territorial limits of the club in which he 
holds past service membership. 


Area Administration 
(No. If) 


The other resolution mentioned above pro- 
vides for the formation of Area Administration 
at the same time providing for the rules of pro- 
cedure for-areas. The original resolution con- 
tains something like 4,000 words. It will be con- 
tained complete in the “Proceedings” of the con- 
vention. In the meantime it is well to note that 
the resolution simply sets up the machinery for 
putting the principle of area administration 
(which was adopted at the Ostend convention) 
into effect if, and when any area organization is 
authorized and set up by the Board of Rotary 
International. No area, it should be remembered, 
by the terms of the resolution, is compelled to 


accept such plan of administration. It can on 
come upon the initiative of the particular ; 
of the world concerned. Rotary Internation 
through its various Boards, has always been 
luctant to create more divisions, rather has wor 
been toward one unit or one Rotary family 
the same time unity within Rotary Internatio: 
has never lessened the respect and considerati 
for national patriotism, loyalties, customs, aspi 
tions, rather has Rotary served to intensify su 
national feelings. 


TheConvention Committee 


(No. 1) 


The Convention Committee is increased fri 
five to six members, making provision that t! 
chairman of the Aims and Objects Committe: 
shall be a member of the Convention Commit 
tee. The aim is to secure continuity of thou 
and purpose in the various programs at futur 
conventions. 


Classifications Committee 
Discontinued (No. 2) 


The Classifications Committee is discontinue: 
and its duties assigned to the Club Service Con 
mittee. The By-Laws of Rotary International ar 
thus amended setting forth the duties of the Clu! 
Service Committee as follows: 

This committee shall consist of five membe: 
It shall be the duty of this committee to prepar 
for circulation helpful information and gi\« 
counsel relating to matters dealing chiefly wi' 
the internal organization of the member clu! 
such as method of selecting its members an 
principles and problems associated with classi 
fications, fellowship, promotion of _attendanc 
at club meetings, conferences and conventions. 

Note: This resolution relates only to th: 
Classification Committee of Rotary Internationa: 
It does not abolish the club Classification Com 
mittee. 


Joint District Conferences 


(No. 3) 


Two or more districts may, with the consent 
of the Board of Rotary International, hold joint 
district conferences. 

[Continued on page 62 
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“|. that ancient but 
romantic air that envel- 
opes the lofty church in 
the midst of a cluster of 

houses.” 


Illustrations by 
Ralph Fletcher 


Seymour 


Adela Gets Married 


By Ignacio Helguera 


| ie romance is the special privilege of less- 


progressive lands, bears sufficient testimony in the 
case of Lagos de Moreno, a little city in the heart of 
Mexico. Her very antiquity is her greatest charm. 
Her people, too, partake of that ancient but romantic 
air that envelopes the lofty church in the midst of a 
cluster of houses, the narrow and winding streets, 
the old park overlooking the silent river, the stone 
bridge—that rugged structure that for generations 
has been the subject of preposterous legendary 
stories—the dilapidated cotton-mill of which not a 
wheel has turned in many years, and the aged Con- 
vent of the Capuchins, now a school where the stu- 
dents still babble aloud their lessons. 

Such an antiquated setting truly enhanced the 
beauty of the belle of the town, Sefiorita Adela Tor- 
ralvo, who with her delicate profile of masterly lines 
reminded one of the finesse of the cameo of an old- 
time brooch. Then again she was sweet, but with 


Adela and her francé arra nge then 


own wedding plans, precipitating 
a near tragedy that reveals the 
close family ties and deep relig- 
ious feeling found within the 


Mexican family circle. 


the sweetness of a violet, although often her Moorish 
eyes would nearly set the house on fire. In fact, 
Adela personified all the feminine artistry that typi- 
hes the Spanish girl, or rather, the Mexican seforita. 

It was a brilliant morning as all mornings are in 
Lagos. Under the bluest of skies, and gently caressed 
by a balmy breeze, Adela Torralvo was peering 
sharply as far to the west as the iron bars of her 
grated window would permit. Evidently she was 
expecting a horseman to appear from far oft, where 
the street bent and hid the road to San Juan. The 
man on horseback could be no other than Ramiro 
Palacios, her fiancé—a young and cultured land- 
owner who operated a large pepper plantation a few 


miles from town. There she stood for twenty min- 
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utes, with a genuine smile, greeting a “good day” to 
the occasional passer-by, but slightly frowning while 
she reverted to the thought in her mind. Finally her 
man was in sight. Adela hurried in and closed her 
window, but her silhouette could be discerned be- 


hind the curtains through the panes. 


Te clank, clank of the hoofs on the cobble- 
stones of the pavement became clearer and clearer 
every second, and what appeared at a distance like a 
centaur, or a four-footed giant, turned out to be what 
was expected, Sefor Ramiro Palacios, the gentle 
horseman, be-hatted with a big Mexican sombrero 
and dressed in red chamois—a short jacket and nar- 
row trousers, the cut of which followed the lines of 
his lower limbs. He stopped quietly before Adela’s 
window and dismounted not so silently on account 
of the chink, chink of his spurs against the sidewalk 
as he stepped toward the iron bars behind which his 
girl usually waited for him. He peeped in twice or 
thrice, and whistled once and then again three notes 
up and one down, probably one for each syllable of 
A-de-li-ta. A minute elapsed without response. Then 
the window opened and Adela appeared smiling. 
Pointing her finger at him she said jokingly: 

“There, I was fooling you! You thought that I 
was not expecting you.” 

“I was not discouraged. For the pleasure of be- 
holding you, dearest of mine, I would have waited an 
hour right here. Now tell me, how are you, my 
love?” asked Ramiro in a flush of passion. 

“You know that I| like to split your questions: 
How am I in health? Fine! How am | in 
humor? Bad!” answered Adela half seri- 
ously. 

“What do you mean by bad humor? Are 
you going to reprimand me again?” asked 
Ramiro playfully. 

“Well, you naughty child; you have mer- 
ited not only a reprimand, but something 
worse still,” the girl threatened as she fixed 
her dark eyes on his. 

“Good Lord. I have not been at the 
Casino for two days now. In fact, last 
night I rode back to the farm and went 
to bed as sweetly as a three-year-old boy. 
What have I done? Now, tell me, 
please,” implored the horseman. 

“The trousseait had arrived from 
Paris and all the girls had examined 


the beautiful garments in the privacy 
of the Torralvo home.” 
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“You dared do something that has started the gos 
sip of the town, and my father and mother are very 
angry indeed,” she added. 

“Shucks! Will you finish telling me what crime | 
have committed?” 

“Yes, and this is it: You, Don Ramiro Palacios, 
have placed an order in Paris for my trousseau before 
your father has spoken to my parents for their con- 
sent to our marriage. Is that not a fact?” 

Ramiro looked at her in dismay and hardly could 
answer in his defense. After making a few feeble 
efforts he finally exclaimed: 

“Adelita, for pity sake, please do not blame it all 
on me. Didn’t you agree with me to set a date for 
our wedding? You know that things from Paris take 
a long time to reach here, and if I waited to have my 
father talk to yours, I surely should face a situation 
that only Charles Lindbergh could save me from. 
You also know that my father has been ill and is 
away in Mexico City and the Lord knows when he 
will be back in Lagos.” 

“If I consented to set my birthday for the wedding, 
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it was because I never thought of the complications. 


had to do it, why did you tell anybody?” asked Adela com 


promisingly. 


“My divinely beautiful and most exquisite lady of my heart, 
do you suppose for a moment that a secret can be kept by 
anybody within the confines of this entire valley? Don’t you 
see how I am kept account of ? How many trips I make a 
week into town? How people even know more than I do in 
regard to myself? Why, yesterday Basilio stopped me in the 
street to ask me why I had been eating so much turkey at 


my farm.” 


“I was amazed at the question,” Ramiro continued, “because 
| had not said a word to any one as to my diet up there, and | 
could not resist the temptation to find out how on earth Basilio 
had heard about my eating turkey. He nonchalantly informed 
me that he watched my servant go by in front of his 


store every morning with a chunk of meat on his iron 
hook, and he knew that as long as he did so, my 
health would surely be fine. When for three days 
the servant carried no meat, he concluded that some 
thing was wrong, and called him into the store to 
ask him about it. Can you beat that?” Ramiro 
laughed heartily. 

“I wish I could laugh so freely, Ramiro dear. You 
do not realize our situation,” insisted Adela with a 
frown. 

“All right. Please tell me what to do, little angel. 
I shall do it even if it is to cut my veins open to mend 
the situation,” replied Ramiro with resolution. 

“I wish I knew exactly what to do. However, it 
seems to me that you can ask Father Morales to apol- 
ogize for you to my parents,” Adela suggested. 

“But why Father Morales? He is too stern,” 


Ramiro objected. 


Mow. that is not nice, dear. Father Morales 
likes you very well and I am sure that he would 
accept the commission with pleasure.” 

“Oh, no. Please do not misunderstand me. Father 
Morales is all right. When I say he is too stern, I 
simply mean that I would prefer having Father Tala- 
mantes do it for me. He is chummy and sim patico. 
Besides, your mother thinks the world of Father Tal- 
amantes since you all stayed in San Juan for a change 
last year.” 

“Don’t you think, Ramiro dear, that Father 
Morales might feel offended if you do not take this 
opportunity to show him your consideration?” 

“I hardly think so. Why should he be offended? 
Since I really belong to Father Talamantes’ parish, 
and because of our being old personal friends, no one 









It you 


. the belle 
of the town, 


Senorita Adela 


Torralvo.” 
a SUR 
will take exception to my_ pretere! for him 
Besides, Father Talamantes is coming to my farm 


g 
tomorrow to ransack my garden, as usual, of all the 
specimens of dahlias and chrysanthemums, and | 
shall have an excellent chance to talk to him. Besides, 
I will bring him to town in my cart.” 

The following day Father 


a ] 


So it was arranged. 


Talamantes visited the Torralvos’ home. He was 





graciously received by Ade a's fath ‘r and mother. 


In fact, he was detained to partake of their noon 
repast together with the entire family in the spacious 
dining-room where not less than fifteen persons were 
served around the family table. Father Talamantes 
took occasion to relate Ramiro’s exploits during the 
persecution of that famous bandit known as El Ciego, 
whom he actually caught with his own hands after 
the outlaw had fired his last shot. Also how Ramiro, 
instead of handcufhing him, told him: “Though mis 
guided, you are a man, and like a man you will be 
treated.” How he motioned him to ride his own 
horse and wear his own machete till the two horse 
men joined the rest of the pursuing band. 


With this and other anecdotes concerning the 


[Continued on page 51] 


future member of the 
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ae 
The story of a modern Cellini, James 
A. Cunningham, whois said to have the 
most unique classification in Rotary. 












Lump of Coal 


By F. %. Riordon 


HEN Mrs. Grace Coolidge, the charming 
wife of Calvin the Silent, sits down at her desk at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, to write a note to an 
acquaintance, the chances are she dips her pen into an 
ebony ink-stand fashioned from a lump of anthracite 
coal. She may not be thinking of the man whose in- 
genuity and creative skill made possible this novel 
desk-piece, but if an admiring visitor took occasion to 
ask about the keepsake, Mrs. Coolidge would prob- 
ably smile and remark: “Yes, isn’t it lovely? You see 
it was presented to me by James A. Cunningham, of 
Summit Hill, Pennsylvania, who has made other 
lovely things as well from anthracite.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Cunningham’s town of Summit 
Hill is located in northeastern Pennsylvania, in the 
very heart of the coal fields. 

The wife of the former president of the United 
States is but one of a large company of famous folk 


who have been the recipients of decorative bits of art 
made in the workshop of Mr. Cunningham, a 
Rotarian in the Fifty-first District of Rotary Inter- 
national, who proudly proclaims the fact that his 


James. A. Cunningham. At 
left—A railway locomotive, 
three feet long, carved from 
coal, 


Carving Beauty From a 


classification of “Manufacturing—Anthracite Art 
Products” is the only one of the kind to be found in 
the entire range of Rotary occupations and _pro- 
fessions. 

Mr. Cunningham’s artistic aptitudes have also been 
extended in other directions—aside from making a 


desk set for Mrs. Coolidge. 


A MINIATURE battleship, “launched” in his 
little shop, was given Rear Admiral William S. Ben- 
son, U.S.N., by admirers. Each U. S. president from 
McKinley to date has been presented with the finest 
examples of this anthracite art work. King Victor 
Emanuel of Italy has an anthracite crucifix and a 
pair of candle sticks, Premier Mussolini, a clock, and 
Mr. T. J. Gaftney of Florida, a desk set, all personally 
made by Mr. Cunningham from the same chunk of 
coal. 

One of the Moose lodges in Summit Hill presented 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis with a beautiful 
gavel, and a similar one was sent to Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson when he served as chairman of the U. S. 
Democratic national convention which nominated 
Alfred Smith for the presidency. Mr. Smith also 
owns a beautiful desk set of gleaming anthracite. 

Mr. Cunningham reminds [ Continued on page 61 | 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Readers are invited to use this 


to Rotarians and the exchange of ideas on the a 


home, business, 


Business Burglary 


Fditer, THE RoTARIAN: 


Our attention has been called to a 
timely article in the May issue of Tue 
Rot ,RIAN entitled “To Bribe or Not To 
Bribe,” by Pyrodes Querpo. It is timely 
yecause only yesterday Senator Robin- 
son of Arkansas, the Democratic floor 
leader introduced Senate Bill 4387 “To 
further protect interstate and foreign 
commerce against bribery and other cor- 
rupt trade practices,” which bill was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The same bill, H. R. 9769, was intro- 
luced on February 11 by Mr. Graham 
f Pennsylvania, Chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary and referred 
to that committee. The House bill has 
been referred to a subcommittee of the 
the 


Committee on Judiciary, consist- 


ing Of: 
E. C. Michener (Michigan), Chairman 
F. H. LaGuardia (New York) 
C. I. Sparks (Kansas) 
C. A. Jonas (North Carolina) 
W. C. Hammer (North Carolina) 
lr. D. McKeown (Oklahoma) 
Emanuel Celler (New York) 


This bill was drafted by the House 
Committee on the Judiciary in 1922 and 
was passed by the House shortly there- 
after but too late for action by the Senate. 

The article in THe Rotarian is well 
presented. I was particularly impressed 
with the sentence: “It is no use in claim- 
ing, ostrich-like, that graft in business 
is a thing of the past.” Only when an 
industry admits the existence of an evil 
can it hope to make headway against 
it. Our own industry has done more 
effective work along this line than any 
other, and because of the publicity at- 
tendant upon its successful prosecutions 
it has doubtless gained a reputation for 
being one of the worst offenders. On 
the contrary, such cases are merely in- 
dications that the industry is able and 
willing to fight for its right to do busi- 
ness honestly. 

The article in Tue Rorartan 
doubtless be read in industries that deny 
the existence of the evil—but it will be 
read and it will do much to crystallize 
sentiment against this form of business 
burglary. 


will 


and community 


department for the frank discus 
tfe.. Contribution 1ould 


As you doubtless know, the Interstat 
Commerce Commission in its last annua 


report has again recommended such leg: 


S 


lation as a means of correcting bribery 
ol railway employees in connection with 
the furnishing of car service to favored 
shippers. 

M. Q. Macponap 


Advisory Counsel, 


Unfair Competition Bureau’ of the 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Industry. 


Nort This bureau maintained by the 
{merican Paint ¢~ Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation u ith co dpe ration f1 nn)? nNON-TINCIM hey 
the purpose of suppressing false adver fising, mts 
branding mmercial bribery, and other unf 


frade ft fices Edit 
The Song of Humanity 


Editor, THe Rorartan 


Like many other Rotarians I have been 


impressed by the banality of most of the 
so-called Rotary songs. Can’t we have 
a real Rotary anthem? I would point 
out that we have one ready made in that 
Burns, “A 


The greatest 


by Robert 
that.” 


wonderful song 


man’s a man for a’ 
lyric poet the world has seen never rose 
higher than in this glorification of th 
common man: “The honest man though 
ne'er so poor, Is king o’ men for a’ that.” 


Verily it is the song of humanity and | 


know of no better exposition of the 
Sixth Object of Rotary than the last 
verse. I suggest that it be adopted as 


y 
the official Rotary hymn: 


Then let us pray that come tt may— 
1s come it will for a’ that, 

That sense and worth o'er a’ the eart! 
May bear the gree and a’ that! 

8g 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 

When man to man the world o'e1 
Shall brothers be for a’ that! 


y 
, 


The tune may be found in any book 

of Scottish songs. It is a good one and 

worthy of the words. 
Rosert ANDERSON 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The Coin of Public Service 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 
In his fair and illurninating survey of 
the American press, published in a recent 


Mr. H. F. 


Harrington shows clearly that the trend 


number of Tue Rorarian, 
of journalism is not toward unworthy 


ends. Thanks be, that view of the case 
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Koy Gruices 


Another Vote for Esperanto 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 
Yes, I am interested to the extent that 


I would like 


Esperanto in Tue Rorartan. I have never 


to see a course ol lessons in 


studied Esperanto, but have recently been 
thinking what a practical method it might 
be for the promotion of peace and good 
will amongst nations of divers tongues 
Thanks to the direct suggestion of Henry 
M. Allen and the Fditor’s note, I take this 


opportunity of subscribing to the idea 


Rotary is a fellowship lodge without 
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ritual. We seem to have evolved a pro- 
gram of collective inspiration and indi- 
vidual interpretation. The rank and file 
of many Clubs have outgrown collective 
expression, with no apparent detriment 
to the organization as yet, but might not 
the collective study and use of Esperanto 
be a fine expression of the highest aim 
and function of Rotary, namely the pro- 
gram of the promotion of international 
fellowship,—and a ritual for Rotary. 

Business expediency has impelled me 
to brush up on what little French that 
I learned in school days, but that won't 
help me to exchange ideas with fellow- 
Rotarians in Japan, Austria, and the 
numerous other members of Rotary’s 
growing family. Incidentally, I wouldn’t 
mind practising my French on some 
French Rotarian who would like to try 
some of his English on me—by corre- 
spondence. I am getting too old to learn 
all the other languages of Rotary, unless 
it can be done through the medium of 
Esperanto. Why not? 

Avucust W. MacpHERSoNn 

Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Paul Harris: 
Why One Only? 


To the Editor: 

Availing myself of the invitation ex- 
tended Rotarians to comment on the 
article in a recent number by Will Moffatt 
of Leeds, England, under the caption: 
“Why One Only?” may I say that I 
am in sympathy with all of his tenets 
except that I would go even one step 
further. 

He expresses himself in favor of more 
than one club in all cities large enough 
to support them, and he would give 
them all precisely the same territorial 
limitation: that is, the entire city. Thus 
in Chicago, for illustration, we might 
have a score of clubs in the heart of the 
city, with meetings conveniently sched- 
uled throughout the week. He considers 
such plan more serviceable than that in 
operation in London, where there are 
fifty clubs each being limited to its re- 
spective borough, 

I like better than 
one plan for Rotary to extricate itself 


If there is anything 


from its ridiculous straight-jacket it is 
two plans. I therefore subscribe to both 
plans, London’s and Will’s. I would have 
down-town clubs and also community 


clubs. 

I have been favorably impressed with 
the delightful little clubs scattered about 
London, though a bit envious at times of 
London’s fifty as against Chicago’s one. 
Perhaps I would not feel the disparity 
so keenly were it not for the fact that 


Chicago’s one club is my own beloved 
“Number One.” I am not unmindful of 
the fact that numerical superiority is not 
the only consideration, and I could cheer- 
fully put up with the passing of numer- 
ical superiority from Chicago to New 
York and from New York to London 
were I convinced that the Chicago plan 
is theoretically or practically better. Both 
London and New York have the bor- 
ough system. When I become analytical 
I conclude that boroughs are political 
divisions and politics does not enter Ro- 
tary. The score still remains London 
fifty, New York five, Paris, Berlin, Chi- 
cago, and Claremore, Oklahoma, one 
each. 

If I were to choose between member- 
ship in the splendid central London club, 
which meets in the Hotel Cecil, and the 
little Kensington club with its intimacy 
of fellowship, it would be difficult to 
make selection. The small clubs present 
a strong case. Even now “1905” mem 
bers of the Chicago club are harking 
back to the good old days when friend- 
ship had more meaning. | 

Clubs of five or six hundred members 
afford exceptional men exceptional op- 
portunity for development; clubs of fifty 
members afford average men exceptional 
opportunity. Why not have both within 
our city limits? 

I shall not repeat Will Moffatt’s can- 
vincing twelve points, but recommend 
them for serious consideration. I will 
merely say that with my conception of 
Rotary it would be positively unmoral 
to deny my brother [awyers in Chicago 
the privilege which has meant so much 
to me. The classification principle has 
proven itself, but in actual practice the 
classification principle leads to éxpan- 
sion, not to contraction. Limitation is 
abhorrent to good conscience and has no 
proper place in Rotary. 

Paut P. Harris 
President Emeritus of 
Rotary International 
Chicago, Illinois 


For Danish Readers 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 

We are sure that there are many 
Danish-born members in the Rotary 
clubs of North America and Europe 
who will be interested in reading the 
Danish magazine Rotary Denmark. 

Firstly, it will bring them each month 
a message from the old country, and 
secondly it will tell them how Rotary 
works there, and they will be able to 
report to their fellows about Denmark, 
and in that way contribute to interna- 
tional knowledge and good-will. 





THE ROTARIAN 


The subscription price is only 2 « 
lars per year including mail costs. 
Please write to the editor: O. Ox, 
berg Lindhard, Nygaardsvej 42, Copen 
hagen. 
O. Oxevserc LinpHaxi 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Older Than Golf 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 

There should be thousands of artic\: 
such as that by George S. Chappel, in a 
recent Rotarian, “The Happiness oi 


Hobby.” 


Any hobby has its value, some mor 
than others from a health standpoint. \{; 
Chappel’s exhibit one, that of the m 
who worked at cabinet-making as 
hobby, affords diversion, but the air 
the garage is not healthy, exactly. 

He half-heartedly commends golf 
some respects. Golf is doing mor 
build up the health of the man ot 
sedentary occupation, than any other 
game. I say this in spite of the fact that 
I believe that if gambling (the ten cents, 
quarter, dollar or one hundred dollars a 
hole) and the nineteenth hole be elin 
inated, golfing would drop off sixty per 
cent within a year. 

There is a hobby that contains the deep 
interest afforded by the cabinet and shi 
model making; and painting. It afford 
fresh air, as golf does, and with somewhat 
less physical strain; more continuous in 
terest than golf; does not require that 
there is “something up” to give it intens: 
interest; can be played either day or night, 
is comparatively inexpensive; sixty-four 
players may indulge in it on a half acr 
of ground; one of the most sociable o! 
games, where good-fellowship abounds 
it is not embarrassing for beginners: it 
has keen competitive features; it affords 
just enough mental and physical exercis: 
to equalize the blood circulation, spelling 
health; while it has been played for seven 
hundred years, two hundred years longe: 
than golf, there are only about as many 
players in the U. S. today, as there wer 
golf players in U. S. thirty-five years ag: 
almost every town in Great Britain has 
facilities for playing it; and Rotary club 
of the U. S. can add immeasurably to th: 
health and pleasure of fellow-citizens by 
seeing to it that their respective Park 
Boards construct a BOWLING GREEN 
in the park. Yours for lawn bowling 
(“bowling on the green”) the game that 
is to the man of fifty, what golf is to th 
man of thirty, a life lengthener. ; 

Cuas. G. BLAKE ; 





St. Petersburg, Florida 















UANDO se celebré la primera 
unién rotariana, seguramente las pocas 
rsonas que tomaron parte en ella, no 

maginaron las proyecciones que iba 
dquirir lo que entonces era una simple 
lea de compafierismo y de mejor con- 
miento entre hombres dedicados 4 
liferentes actividades en el mundo de 
os negocios. 

EF] fundador del Rotary, al comprender 

absurdo que significa el aislamiento 
ntre los elementos representativos de 
1s diversas ramas del comercio y de la 
ndustria, se propuso fomentar su acer- 
amiento, con el fin de establecer entre 
llos lazos de buena amistad y de una 

\ejor comprensién mutua. 

'an es asf que el rotarismo no nacié 
ajo los auspicios de ningun programa 
trazado de antemano, que sefalara pautas 
definidas para su desenvolvimiento. 

Por esta razOn, es interesante inquirir 
una explicacién de cémo, sobre la base 
de una idea tan sencilla, pudo el Rotary 
alcanzar el enorme desarrollo actual, en 
solo veinticinco anos de existencia. 

Tal como lo dio hace algun tiempo 
en esta misma sala muestro actual Gober- 
nador, el Rotary, aunque no cuenta sino 
con unos ciento cincuenta mil miembros, 
en cambio, representa una suma de 
fuerzas vivas inmensamente superior A 
lo que dice su cifra numérica. 

Hoy en dia se encuentran incorporados 
al Rotary hombres de todas las activi- 

dades que forman la estructura econ- 
omica y social del mundo; y hay que 
anadir que cada rotario encauza, 4 su 
vez, una corriente positiva de la rama a 
que pertenece. 

Dadas estas condiciones, es evidente 
que la importancia del Rotary no se 
puede determinar sobre la base del 
numero de sus miembros, sino mas 
propiamente segun la importancia de las 
actividades que esos miembros desar- 
rollan en el concierto social y econémico. 

Aclarado este punto, viene al caso con- 
siderar el aspecto intrinseco del desar- 


rollo alcanzado. 


El Rotary y su Etica 


Por Miguel Abovich 


En primer lugar, procede dejar con 

stancia de que el horizonte del Rotary 

| j } 

es llimitado, pues no reconoce barreras, 
ni opone obstaculos de ninguna especie 
; ; 

a la realizacién de los propdsitos ten 

a i 

dientes al bien comiuin 

E l drde il 

M ei orden social, vemos que LOS 
mejores esfuerzos de la agrupacién van 
mca! ee elton l 
encaminados a tavorecer el imperio de la 
justicia. Paralelamente, propende al 
acercamiento de los diversos paises, 
mediante la comprensién de la unidad 

j } 
de sus intereses y del verdad ro sentido 
de la amistad, por considerar que estos 
, 1 
son los medios mas adecuados para de 
sarraigar el antagonismo y para aseguratr 
la paz entre los pueblos. 

Bien sabemos que para el Rotary la 
palabra paz no es una expresién hueca, 
sino que su significacién constituye la 

1 
base sobre la cual descansa toda la obra 
rotariana. 


La igrupacion Va, asimismo, al en- 


Al pie de los 
cervos de Quito, 
Ee uador, reposa la 
Plaza y Convento 


de San Francisco 
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lo que mas se opone al progreso univer- 
sal. 

Ninguna idea, por mas elevada que 
sea, es capaz de sobreponerse 4 la realidad 
de la vida, que es el patrimonio de todas 
las ideas. 

He ahi el secreto de la prosperidad del 
rotarismo y de su marcha siempre mas 
vigorosa por la senda de la unidad com- 
prensiva entre los hombres y sus in- 
tereses. 

Cuando la fuerza moral fluye del 
aspecto real de los problemas humanos, 
es posible allegar ayuda al bienestar y 
al progreso, sin necesidad de considerar 
castas, ni razas, pues bien sabemos que 
esos problemas son comunes 4 todas ellas. 
Por ejemplo, el dolor y la miseria, el 
bienestar y la alegria son factores que 
no recomocen fronteras, ni otras divi- 
siones establecidas por el hombre. 


Al tropezar acaso en nuestro camino 


Grandes Progresos 


El Rotary Club de Magallanes, Chile, 
ha hecho grandes progresos y su accién 
se hace sentir ahora en forma muy bene- 
ficiosa en esa ciudad. 

Internacional 


El Comité de Servicio 


en el que estan representadas doce 
nacionalidades distintas, viene realizando, 
dia a dia, una obra de excepcional im- 
portancia, cuyos resultados han sido muy 


satistactorios. 


Homenaje a Mexico 


El Rotary Club de Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, por medio de la Estacién Difusora 
K.N.X. 


selecto programa en espafiol dedicado a 


present6 un muy 


de Radio 
los cuarenta y dos Rotary Clubs de la 
Republica Mexicana. Entre las promin- 
entes personas que tomaron parte en el 
programa se pueden citar al Rotario 
Harvey B. 


trito 2, el Alcalde de los Angeles y varias 


Lyon, Gobernador del Dis- 


de las estrellas americanas y mexicanas 
de Cinelandia. El Rotario Harvey B. 
Lyon, en un elocuente discurso expresé 
los siguientes pensamientos: 

“De todos los paises en el mundo, 
seguramente los Estados Unidos y Méx- 
ico que solo tienen una linea divisoria 
imaginaria entre ambos, deberian com- 
prender los grandes intereses mituos que 
los ligan y deberian cultivar de una 
manera inteligente relaciones amistosas 


y de buen entendimiento para lograr la 


con alguien sumido en el dolor, nuestro 
coraz6n no nos impulsa 4 investigar su 
origen 6 sus creencias, sino que nos invita 
a ayudarle en la medida de nuestras 
fuerzas. 

Segtiin queda expresado, la fuente de 
inspiracién del Rotary es la vida real, 
y su finalidad es la comprensién y la 
amistad. 

Ahora bien, para cultivar la amistad 
comprensiva, es esencial establecer la 
armonia, mediante el reconocimiento de 
la unidad, pero no de la unidad de las 
ideas, sino de los problemas que forman 
parte de nuestra existencia. 

E] desconocimiento de la unidad, 
equivale 4 la negacién de la verdadera 
amistad, porque en ese caso la amistad 
quedara subordinada 4 algin interés 
unilateral. 

E] espiritu de separatividad es el fruto 


de la mente del hombre y no una con- 





felicidad y prosperidad de ambos paises”. 
“El Rotarismo ha tenido oportunidad 
recientemente de someter a una prueba 
practica sus teorias internacionales. Uds. 
probablemétnte saben la disputa que Chile 
y Peru tuvieron sobre Tacna y Arica y 
que duré por mas de 46 afios. Final- 
mente los Rotarios de Chile se unieron 
con los Rotarios de Peru y encontraron 


una solucién pacifica al conflicto”. 
Fiestas Extraordinarias 


Con motivo de la entrega de las Cartas 
Constitucionales de los Rotary Clubs de 
Palencia y Valladolid, se celebraron con 
extraordinaria brillantez unas fiestas 
rotarias concurriendo representantes de 
los diferentes Rotary Clubs de Espajfia. 

Los visitantes pasaron tres dias inol- 
vidables en las bellas ciudades de Palencia 
donde reinéd 


y Valladolid en gran 


entusiasmo y compaferismo  rotario. 
Fueron obsequiados con suntuosos ban- 
quetes y bailes de gala, visitaron fabricas 
y monumentos artisticos e hicieron una 
excursién por Castilla, regresando a sus 
respectivos hogares encantados de haber 
tenido la oportunidad de conocer a los 


compaiieros de Palencia y Valladolid. 


Sesion Intercitadina 


Durante el Mes de Mayo pasado el 
Rotary Club de Linares fue visitado por 
el Gobernador del Tercer Distrito y dos 
ex-Gobernadores, acompafados de un 
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dicién de la vida. Para cerciorarse ¢ 


esto, basta tan solo con ver que |o. 


Sane esate 


elementos esenciales, como ser, el sol. 
el aire, el agua, la tierra y las plantas, 
los cuales depende por entero nuestra 
insignificante personalidad, no obran 
capricho, ni en favor de determina 
grupos, sino que su desenvolvimient 
tiende 4 favorecer por igual 4 toda 
manifestacién. 

Solo la amistad comprensiva es capai 
de sobreponerse 4 los muchos y com) 
cados problemas que se relacionan 
los hombres, porque el faro de 
amistad es la luz de la verdad. 

En conclusién, el cédigo del verdader 
rotario no se halla escrito en parte algu: 

y para su conducta va inspirandox 

la realidad de la vida, en las penas 
alegrias del mundo, porque solo 4 través 
de estas fuentes fluyen las normas qui 
conducen 4 la verdadera felicidad. 


gran numero de compaifieros rotarios d 
Monterrey y Saltillo, algunos de éllos 
acompafiados de sus muy distinguida 
familias. La mayor parte de los visitantes 
llegaron en un carro especial de los F. F. 
Nacionales de México y otros en autos 
y fueron recibidos a su llegada por los 
rotarios de Linares y comisiones dé 
Damas Rotarianas del Club. Por la noch 
did principio a la sesién inter-citadina 
que estuvo concuridisima y en la qui 
lucieron sus dotes oratorias el Gobernador 
Carlos Sanchez Mejorada y los ex 
Gobernadores Ernesto J. Aguilar 
Marcelino L. Garza. Esta 
alconzé un grandioso éxito y servira ¢! 


reunion 


alto grado para iniciar relaciones ma: 
amistosas y hacer mas expresivo el ace! 


camiento. 


Beca 

El Rotary Club de Moquegua, Peru, 
entre los distintos estimulos que tient 
acordados en favor de la juventud ha 
decidido premiar con una beca en ¢! 
Colegio Nacional al alumno de padres 
pobres que, durante el afio se haya dis 
tinguido entre sus compaifieros por su 
dedicacién al trabajo y por las recomend 
ables prendas de su caracter. Ese premio 
debera adjudicarse antes de la apertura 
del préximo afio escolar y para dis 
cernirlo, el Rotary Club © solicitara 
informes de la Direccién del Colegi: 








Nacional. 
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He Seized a Prize 


1930 


| Continued from page 20] 


onstant readiness to “josh” with his 
issociates and friends—and the spirit 
first mentioned, the spirit of adventure 
and natural, simple sincerity, mingled 
vith the spontaneous impulses of the 
lreamer and inventor. It would dis- 
please and worry him greatly to be made 
to appear in the role of a paragon; in 
fact, he objected strenuously when I told 
im what I wanted to do with some data 
| was requesting of him. No false 
iodesty, but just a genuinely expressed 
conviction that he is nothing extraordi- 
ary, and therefore justifies no publicity. 
He is too human, in fact, to be extraordi- 
nary. 

His philanthopies and benefactions 
have been numerous, but it was all but 
mpossible to get this story. It is not so 
hard, however, to fand out about how he 
conducts his own business. 

“The Golden Rule in Business” has 
been the theme of many a Rotary song 
and speech. Coleman practiced it before 
there was a Rotary club. In principle he 
was a Rotarian before the organization 
existed. For his relations with employees 
have been amazingly satisfactory, from 
the very beginning, even in the restless, 
hectic days when labor troubles were 
brewing almost everywhere. 

“We talk things over,” 
about the plants. There has never been 


is the saying 
a strike. “A successful labor policy is 
usually evolved,” says Mr. Coleman. 
“Our management has no faith in ready- 
made 


confidence is the fruit of experience in 


schemes or systems. Complete 


fair dealing. Our employees are men, 
not machines, and are treated as such. 
The management does not do things for 
the employees, We do things with them.” 


I. OTHER words, the plants are not 
paternalistic, but fraternalistic. Mr. Cole 
man was one of the pioneers in work- 
men’s compensation, employees insur- 
ance, profit-sharing, savings systems, sick 
benefits, recreational and health equip- 
ment, factory medical service, and other 
humanitarian provisions. There is a 
booklet which tells the new employee of 
these things—how he automatically be- 
comes a stockholder at the end of his 
first year’s employment, how he may 
avail himself of alt the privileges of the 
plant. This is all set down in a matter- 


of-fact way, yet every line seems to 
breathe the friendly cooperative spirit of 
the plants. Among other things, it tells 
of a free high school, where technical 
proficiency may be improved. Instruction 
is furnished either at the plant or by 
arrangement with the _ public-school 
system. 

There is a plant gynasium, and out-of 
doorsI Have seen a volley-ball court where 
men could be seen playing for a few 
minutes, even during the forenoon or 
afternoon recesses. One thing that im 


49 
mployees are 


pressed me Is the tact that « 


invited to talk over the aftairs 


private 
and difficulties, in confidence, with exec 


utives. Can you wonder that the em 


ployees are all “strong for the company?” 
Mr. | 


Coleman, al much 
occupied with church and « 


though very 


affairs, 1S 


still active in business. He invents many 


ot the machines to be used in his factorv. 


He is also interested in insurance com 
panies and othcr business projects. One 


of my most interesting hours with him 


was spent in listening to his comprehen 


r 


| 
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The pause that 
gives poise 








he Pause 
that refreshes 


Comes a time (as they say) every day, when 
it’s good to drop things—relax and take a 
calm, cool look at what it’s all about. 






Sign-off for just a minute now and then, 
and refresh yourself with an ice-cold Coca- 
Cola. Ready for you— anytime — around 


the corner from anywhere. Nine million 
times a day the Thinkers and Doers of the 
ause that refreshes is what 


nation find the 
keeps the world wagging. 


The Best Served Drink in the World 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own glass and 
in its own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca-Cola glass that represents 


-t LISTEN IN-* 


Grantland Rice —*—#— 
Famous Sports Champions 
—t Coca-Cola Orchestra 
Every Wednesday 10:30 to 
11 p. m. Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time —«—s_- Coast 
to Coast NBC Network. 


the best in soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola bottle you 
can always identify ; it is sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight with- 
out the touch of human hands, insuring purity and wholesomeness. 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


9 MitLtion A DaY—IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE 


iT is 
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Proceedings 
of the 


Silver Anniversary 


Convention 
of 


f 
f 
| Rotary International 
} 
M1 


The 1930 Convention of Rotary International, the Chicago Con- 
vention, has gone down in history as the greatest of all conventions. 
It marks the end of a quarter of a century of progress during which 
Rotary has extended the application of the ideal of Service to the 
principal countries of the world. Delegates and visitors in numbers 
greater than at any previous Rotary Convention have made this a 


Silver Jubilee long to be remembered. 


Everyone who attended the convention will desire a copy of the 
Proceedings. Those not fortunate enough to be present will want 
acopy. This 600-page book of proceedings will be off the press dur- 
ing July. Complete in every detail, it will give you a full account of 
the plenary sessions, the full text of each address, the reports of group 
assemblies, and the report of all action taken on resolutions, motions, 
and other Rotary business. You will find here the names of the 
newly elected general officers and district governors and members 


of the various committees. 


The Proceedings are profusely illustrated with pictures of the 


For those who were present, the book will recall many pleasant 
incidents which made the convention interesting. For everybody, 
the book will record an unusual landmark in Rotary. 


The secretary of your club will order a copy for you or you may 
send the attached order form directly to Rotary International, 211 


West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send and bill me for a copy of the Chicago Convention ses 1s 
Proceedings at $3.00 postpaid. 


Name. oil $3. 00 
— Postpaid 


City ‘ A iat nactoaa 
LALLA AVVAVVVAVVVVVV VV WM www 


convention and photographs of officers, speakers, and delegates. 
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sive and intelligent explanation of cer 
tain mining processes with which hy 
happened to be familiar, although a Jif 
long resident of a plains state. He seen 
to keep abreast of all the important c\ 
velopments in politics, science, musi 
art, mechanics, economics, and other ci 
partments of lite. 

Out of more tnan ten years’ member 
ship in Rotary, I have arrived at a num 
ber of definite conclusions. One is that 
acquaintance, in itself alone, is worth 
enough, not only to the individual but 
to the whole organization, to justify the 
entire Rotary movement. It is to lx 
remembered also that acquaintanceship 
is a thing that may be extended to other 
nations. It may be that Rotary, or an 
expanded program along Rotary lines, 
will be the ultimate agency for world 
peace, since Rotary begins with the indi 
vidual and makes him see the advantag: 
of acquaintanceship, friendliness, and 
mutual service. It does not begin with 
governments. Like the labor situation in 
the Coleman plant, world peace i: 
“evolved.” It is not brought in on the 
wings of schemes or systems. And when 
the problem is approached in this way— 
b- appeals to the personal and individual 
units of peace and good-will—the task is 
absurdly simple, after all. 


Anotuer conclusion related to the 
first, is that the code of ethics and the 
various slogans and principles attributed 
to Rotary are not of much significance ex 
cept as they are actually practiced by the 
members away from the meeting-plac« 
No one expects perfection, of course, 
but it is fair to expect an earnest effort 
to carry the Rotary ideals into the office 
or shop of the member. The best Rotar 
ian may not be the one who best complies 
with the formal mechanics of the organ 
ization as set down in the platform, but 
one who best lives what he professes. 
And so, for these and other reasons, 
the career of William C. Coleman is 
worthy of study by Rotarians, not only 
because he has done his part when called 
upon, paid his dues promptly, gone 
through the proper mechanical proced- 
ure, served his club as president and 
faithful member; but because ke has. 
without too-too-goodness, the reformer 


pose, smugness, or the dullness that some- 
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Hotels 


that keep 
ahead of 


your demands 


JULY, 








The traveling public didn’t de- 
mand a bath with every room, 
or circulating ice water, or a 
morning paper under the door 
at no cost—unti/ Hotels Statler 
inaugurated these things. 

There are also bed-head 
reading lamps, full-length mir- 
rors, colorful furnishings, even 
threaded needles in the pin- 
cushions in every room. 

In restaurarts there is the 
widest variety, ranging from 
formal a la carte service to 
lunchroom or cafeterias. 

But it is in Statler Service 
that this policy of keeping 
ahead of your demands is most 
noticeable. Statler employees 
are not only instructed but are 
trained in courtesy and helpful- 
ness. They, too, keep ahead of 
your demands. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
i Hote! Pennsylvania} 








times invests unimaginative and there 
fore somewhat negative virtue—he has | 
given Rotary an example, and he has | 
given Rotary concrete proof that more 
happiness is to be had from service than 
from selfish enjoyment. And he has been 


exceptionally successful while giving 
away much of his time and wealth. Suc- 
cessful, not merely in money, but in the 


esteem of his fellows. 


The prize that he seized was not 
merely a lamp. Nor was it even the 
financial success that the lamp’s magic 
brought. The real prize is the love and 
confidence of those who know him, and 


those with whom he is closely associated. 


Out of obscurity, out of the night of 
despair and pessimism, for others, many 
others will emerge, to seize prizes. And 
the paths beaten to their doors will not 
be for the finding of mousetraps, but for 


the finding of a real friendship. 


Adela Gets Married 


| Continued from page 43| 


Torralvo family, Father Talamantes put 
the final touches to the task of warming 
up all hearts in the Torralvo home 
toward his dear friend Ramiro Palacios, 
and parted evidently satisfied with the 


results obtained. 


In due course, Ramiro’s father, with 
the formalities of the case, announced 
his visit and its purpose to the Torralvos, 
and learning that he would be welcome, 
he called in the company of Father 
Morales to ask in marriage the hand of 
beautiful Adela in behalf of his son. The 
occasion called for an exchange of cour- 
tesies on both sides, and nothing but 
phrases of extreme gentility were heard 
from the lips of the two men who were 
giving away their offspring. However, 
Father Morales would take every pos- 
sible opportunity to chill suddenly the 
warmth of such conversation by pointing 
out that parents do not know all about 
their children, that after all, boys and 
girls are nothing but flesh, and that there 
was a reason for publishing banns before 
marrying couples. He concluded: 

“You fathers of sons and daughters 


often idealize your children, and think 


of them in terms of innocence and per- 





‘The OFFICE 


is no place for 








Now is the time to get rid of 
equipment that forces your filing 
clerks to play hide and seek with 
your files. Flat folders that slip 
down in the drawers from over- 
crowding, completely hiding the 
indexes, can 
ness losses and certainly waste 
time and be a constant source of 
annoyance. 


ere 
FILE POCKETS 


on the other hand, are firm, durable, e 
pansible filing containers that can be shel 
in any vertical filing system. They will not 
slump n the file, but stand erect with their 
index tab i pla n 
view; will hold three or 
three hundred letters 
with equal facility; are 
easy to remove or re 
place in the file; save 
time in daily finding | 
and filing of papers, | 
and improve instantly 
the efficiency and ap 
pearance of the drawer 


cause serious busi 


Start now with a free 
sample “Vertex” File 
Pocket and know fil- 
ing satisfaction. Use 
the coupon below. 
(This offer is natur- 
ally limited to those 
having or using ver- 
tical files.) 

a a a ae as nn CUT HERE 7“ 
Please send me for trial in my files a free 


sample of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in July, 1930, Rota rian 





Name of Firm.. 
Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired ? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A, 
13th & Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Si.Louis 


Hotel 
LENNOX 


NEW and decidedly the 
smartest and most beauti- 
fully furnished hotel in 
St. Louis. Ice cooled air 
to dining room. and cof- 
fee shop. Fans and circu- 
lating ice water; tub and 
shower in every roorn. 


BOoMsS— $3.00 to $6.00 


Hotel 
MAYFAIR 


An oasis of quiet, de- 
lightful hospitality sur- 
rounded by business, 
theatre and shoppin 
district. Floor and bed 
mps;fan, circulatingice 
water and bath in every 
room. Garage service. 
orree SHOP. 


400 RQOMS—$3.00 to $6.00 
Heiss Hotel System 


Owners and Operators 








%h and Washington 





&th and St. Charles 





50,000 
Watts 





Radio Statio 





To All Rotarians 
Going to Paris 








WHY do you think that it is of 
interest to you to stay with 
Rotarian Charley Wachter, 
Manager of the GRAND 
HOTEL DU PAVILLON, 

| 36 rue de 1|’Echiquier? 


| BECAUSE his hotel—a hundred 

| steps only from the Grand 

| Boulevards—has 200 rooms 
all fitted with the latest com- 
forts and 100 of them commu- 
nicating with a bathroom, a 
cuisine reputed in Rotary cir- 
cles as being the best on the 
Continent and a particularly 
good cellar. Besides, he al- 
lows ten per cent discount to 
all Rotarians and favors them 
with his personal attention. 

















fection. It is only human that you do so, 
for you see in them your own perpetua- 
tion, and judge them with the same 
charity with which you judge yourselves. 
We, fathers of the church, can take 
nothing for granted. It is written in our 
canons that certain formalities have to be 
acted upon before we can bestow the 
blessings of holy matrimony. 

“Ramiro belongs to the Parish of San 
Juan, and Adela to mine; therefore, banns 
should be published both here and in 
San Juan for three consecutive Sundays. 
If this dictate is to be complied with, 
your children cannot be married by the 
date you are suggesting except through 
obtaining a special dispensation from our 
bishop who is now doing his holy visita- 
tion in remote communities. It will be 
difficult to locate Su Ilustrisima.” 

With this warning the session came to 
an end, and, apparently without any dis- 
harmony to the cordiality and the opti- 
mistic mood of those more vitally con- 


' 


cerned. 


BD reparATIONS went ahead with 
trousseau had = ar- 


All the girls in town 


great speed: the 
rived from Paris. 
had seen the: beautiful garments in the 
privacy of the Torralvo home. Likewise 
the hand-embroidered linen was exhi- 
bited, with the initials of the 
housewife in elaborate monograms. In 


the house which the newlyweds were to 


future 


occupy, several workingmen unpacked 
furniture, nailed down linoleum and car- 
pets, hung up pictures, draperies, and cur- 
tains. The recently appointed head-maid, 
pencil in hand, checked up the china and 
glass-ware, knives and forks, pots and 
pans, on the original bill received from 
Mexico City. The servants scrubbed red- 
tile floors and window-sills, and washed 
the window-panes. A man servant carried 
the plant pots one by one into the court- 
yard and set them in a row under the 
arches of the corridor. A few more days, 
and the house would become a home. 

As a climax to this wave of excitement, 
the great day arrived. The ceremony was 
held in the parochial church, which was 
profusely decorated with white natural 
flowers. Father Talamantes, pale and 
visibly nervous, officiated, and imparted 
to Adela and Ramiro the holy sacrament 


During his short sermon 


of marriage. 
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to the espoused he lost his ideas once or 
twice ended 
abruptly. Notwithstanding this, the 


and several  senten 
ligious ceremony was epoch-making d 
to the unusual pomp of the assembly and 
the beauty of the bride. In fact, no on 
seemed to take much notice of Fathe: 
Talamantes’ failure nor of the causes 
that might have led to it. Only a fey 
of those present remarked about Fathe: 
Morales’ presence among the public, Jea 
ing against the base of the pulpit with 
folded arms and with his stern eyes fixed 
on Father Talamantes. 

At mid-day, after having had man) 
group pictures taken by Basilio, who wa: 
a proficient amateur photographer, ove 
a hundred guests were seated at thre: 
long tables set under three of the four 
arcades of the patio, and the wedding 
banquet was on in the midst of music 
and merriment. Next to the bridegroom 
was a vacant seat which was evidently 
intended for Father Talamantes who was 
delayed. He only arrived when the toasts 
were being pronounced. His clenched 
teeth and his deeply wrinkled eyebrows 
would have made an impression to a 
different gathering as he walked toward 
the central table, and silence would hav 
met his dramatic demeanor. However, 
in this case, only Ramiro was impressed 
to the point of passing his hand over hi: 
eyes, as though he thought that he was 
seeing ghosts. Father Talamantes sat 
next to him and told him: 

“The Lord will forgive me, my son. 
I have been convinced by Father Morales 
that I have acted harshly and contrary 
to the law of the church this morning. 
You are not married, and the ceremony 
will have to be gone through all over 
again.” 

In his excitement Father Talamantes 
spoke louder and louder and his last 
sentence seemed to become engraved in 
large letters on the walls. A profound 
silence reigned as though everyone pres- 
ent at that table had become dumb. This 
silence at the main table made the ser 
vants stare and all at once the guests at 
the other two tables rose and hurried 
toward it, standing around in great ex 


pectation. Seeing this, Father Tala 
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intes stood up and said: “An act of 
mprudence on my part, the Lord for 


sive me, is responsible for this unpleasant 


news, brethren of mine: Ramiro and 


Adela will have to be married again.” 
[he echo repeated, “Again, again, again” 
is all eyes seemed to look for a solution 
of that enigma in the gaze of others. 
covered her face 


Adela, in shame, 


with her hands and wept. Ramiro held 


er lovingly by her shoulder and, with 
tightened lips and a deep frown, fixed his 
For a moment every 
body Adela’s 


mother, bathed in tears, took her daugh 


eves on the table. 


was stunned. Presently, 
ter away, leaving Ramiro in a worse pre 
dicament. No one dared to say a word 
and those more sensitive decided to slink 
away toward the rooms, some leaving the 
house in great consternation. The musi 


cians, at the center of the courtyard, 
looked at one another, wondering what 


it was all about. 


oO NCE the tenseness of the moment 
subsided, Ramiro’s father ventured 
to ask Father Talamantes, in a low tone, 
to what he referred when he had said that 
an imprudent act of his had caused such 
» misfortune. The priest humbly an 
swered: 

“Sefor Palacios, I harshly violated 
canon seven by administering the sacra 
ment of the holy matrimony to Ramiro 
and Adela before receiving the dispensa 
tion from our bishop. They will have to 
be taken through the ceremony again.” 

A wave of silence invaded the gather- 
ing once more. This made the sudden 
arrival of Father Morales very noticeable. 
With a yellow envelope in his hand he 
hurried to the main table and exclaimed: 
“Peace be the gift of the Lord in this 
blessed home.” 

Then addressing his colleague, he said: 
“Father Talamantes, rise and thank Him 
for this trial He gave you. No harm was 
done. Here is a telegram, just received 
from our illustrious bishop, granting the 
dispensation. According to the time it 
was transmitted from the telegraph office 
in Arandas, Su Ilustrisima must have 
signed it about eleven o'clock this morn- 
ing, and as the sacrament was imparted 
at eleven-thirty, the dispensation was al- 
ready a fact, although we had not yet 
received a notice of it. 


“Therefore,” 
has happened, my brethren, and the Lord 


he concluded, “nothing 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


to and from 


Know-how travellers often select late sum- 
mer as the ideal time for travel abroad. At 
this time burly 
Paris, lovely 
their rarest native 


fascinating 
. all display 
charms. At this time, 
lower by the 


London-town, 
country-sides . 

also, fares are picturesque 
St. Lawrence First 
Class after July 6, for Cabin and Tourist 
Third Cabin after July 16. 
and return 
blaze of autumn maples. 
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Sail now 


when Canadian shores are a 
Canadian Pa 
cifie’s regal white fast Cabin 
Duchesses “Mont” fleet 
from quaint old Montreal and Quebec 


down the beautiful St. 
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( omplete details and all E. A. KENNEY 
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will bless you all.” 


Do Your Golf Clubs 
Fit Yo 











saving prices. 
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If they are not the right length and weight for your 


height and build, your game is bound to be off 


To 


improve your game, you need Ste. Claire Matched 


and Balanced Golf Clubs, made to 


your 


measure 


Just tell us your height and weight and we'll build 


you a set to fit you exactly. 
balanced and matched with each other 
hickory shafts. 
heads. 


made. 


Ste. Claire Golf Products Co 
117 N. Riverside 
St. Clair, Mich. 


measure. 
Name. 
Address 


City State. 
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Please send details of your FREE TRIAL OFFER on custom- 
built Ste. Claire Matched and Balanced Golf Clubs made to 


FREE 


TRIAL OFFER 


= 





Sets of 3 to 13 clubs, all 
or 
Stainless steel or chromium plated 
The equal of the highest priced golf clubs 
Custom-made clubs direct to you at money 
Write today for details of FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. No obligation. 


Ste. - Claire | Golf | Products Co., JITN. Riverside, St. Clair, M Mich. 
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Official 
Rotary 
Flag 


Our Specialty 
U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 


prices. Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE SPORTY LAWN GAME 
énjoy Neal Obstacle Golf at home. Only asmall 


lawn needed. Prices $15 to $85. Ask your sport- 
ing goods dealer or send for free folder. 
Mason Mfg. Co., Dept. R., So. Paris, Maine. 
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342 Madison Ave., NewYork 
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FLOAT: S 
PARADE DECORATIONS 


Special Spring Float Suggestions 
Our New 1930 Catalogue Now Ready 


CHICAGO ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


634 No. Albany Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











Speaker as Special Attraction for 
LADIES' DAY 
LOUISA WATSON PEAT 
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At the Prison Gate 


[Continued from page 11| 


free labor. But when the last word has 
been said on the subject from the stand- 
point of sincere labor union leaders, I 
still maintain that the state must remain 
autonomous in providing work for im- 
prisoned men. Between idleness in a 
penal institution and a conflict over 
prison-made goods, there can be no 
choice. 

There should be as many strong forces 
at the gate when a man leaves prison as 
there were when he entered. The occa- 
sional visit of a “prison worker,” the 
indefinite and uncertain 
and the sporadic 


contacts of 
“prison relief corps,” 
and emotional “helping hand” move- 
ments should give way to a state con- 
trolled and financed body that has for its 
specific objective the greeting of the dis- 
charged convict at the walls of a penal 
institution, and through conference and 
offers of help in the securing of employ- 
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ment thus start him on the high road 
the recovery of his citizenship. 

Parole boards are sincerely at this pro! 
lem from the standpoint of paroled m« 
but for men who are released outright 
through the completion of their sentences 
there are no contacts to be made wit 
state organizations that have the power 
to aid them. The theory of the state 
that its obligation ends with the ending 
of a man’s sentence. But the cost to th: 
state through men drifting back int 
crime and being returned to prisons 
greater than would be the cost of cr 
ating some state organization to do con 
structive work on behalf of discharged 
men the first six months they are out of 
prison. For it is a terrible thing if men, 
through lack of employment and throug! 
the coldness of society, go back to the 
gray walls because, in the words of the 


parable, “No man hath hired us.” 


Business Puts on Wings 


| Continued from page 8| 


Los Angeles‘and Kansas City, Universal 
Aviation Corporation abandened that 
part of its operations between Kansas 
City and Garden City, Kansas, utilizing 
the equipment thus relieved to swing its 
line southerly to Tulsa, Oklahoma. Two 
well-established direct routes are thus 
available to Los Angeles, and one to San 
Francisco. 

The latter is operated by another hardy 
western company, Boeing Air Transport, 
which established the western end of the 
first transcontinental air-mail route from 
Chicago to San Francisco and Seattle. 
P. G. Johnson, president of the system, 
states that today their planes are flying 
10,000 miles.every 24 hours, half of which 
is at night, with equipment varying from 
the combination 2-passenger and mail 
plane up to the large 12-passenger trans- 
port ships. The latter (tri-motored) 
equipment is now being flown regularly 
on a trial basis. After sufficient trial 
period has elapsed he says that Chicago- 
San Francisco service with the large 
planes will be officially inaugurated on a 
permanent schedule. With present equip- 
ment, however, 1,652 passengers were 
handled during the first four months of 
the present year. 

Pioneer Harris M. Hanshue, president 


of Western Air Express and Fokker Air 
craft Corporation, tells us without the 
semblance of a smile that it is only a 
matter of time until it will be possible 
for the man of average income to travel 
across the North American continent by 
air in 12 to 14 hours. And he should 
know, for Western Air Express has the 
proud distinction of having beena mone} 
maker from the day it first started oper 
ating. The first four months of this 
year his line carried 8,180 passengers, 
and, including subsidiaries, operated 15, 
832 plane miles in regular schedule 
daily. 

Constant improvement in plane and 
engine. design. are two of. the factors on 
which he bases his prediction, coupled 
with his experience in operation in daily 
service of the world’s largest landplane— 
Two of 
these gigantic planes were placed in serv- 
ice the middle of April and are now 


the 32-passenger Fokker F-32. 


winging their way regularly between the 
friendly rival cities of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

The principal advantage of airplane 
travel is that of speed. Originally, trans 
port operators sacrificed all else to it. 
Travel was largely emergency or that ot 
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he thrill seeker. Certain safety precau- 

ns were observed, but were not uni- 
orm on the different lines. Here again 
e U. S. Department of Commerce has 
formed a noteworthy task, according 


one outstanding executive, in the pro- 


ulgation of rules which will require all 
lines to meet certain standards of 
afety, efficiency, and suitability of equip- 
ent and personnel, before being per- 
itted by the Department to continue 
operations in the care of existing lines, 
or to start operations in the case of 
ew ones. Given rapidity of transit and 
positive safety practices, the third desire 
of the traveler, that of comfort, is now 
receiving the earnest attention, both of 
the operator and the plane designer. New 
refinements toward this end are in evi- 
dence at each succeeding display of trans 
port equipment. 


But is air travel really safe?” is the 


question one sometimes hears. Let us 
turn to the official figures of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Last figures 
available are those for the last six months 
We find an 


1umber of miles fown for each accident 


of 1929. increase in the 


in civil aeronautics in the United States 


over the same period of 1928. The figures 


for scheduled air-transport operations 
are: 1928, 884,120 miles per fatal acci 
dent; 1929, 1,002,077 miles flown per 


fatal accident. 

In the meantime, certain prc gressive 
steamship companies have been active. 
For instance, the Grace Steamship Line 
is operating in conjunction with Pan 
Air Lines, which extend to 
NYRBA (New York, 
Rio and Buenos Aires) also operating to 
South 


American 
South America. 
America has entered into traffic 
arrangements with certain steamship and 
railroad 


companies. Ship-to-shore air 


mail service is being planned through 
equipping the North German Lloyd's 
fast steamship “Bremen” and “Europa” 
and the French Lines steamship “Ile de 
France” with catapulting devices for the 
release of airplanes. As the steamer nears 
land, mail is placed in the planes which 
are then released with a consequent sav- 
ing of several hours on each trip. 

While these developments have been 
taking place on the Western Hemisphere, 
the lines in Europe have been keeping 
with — traffic there. 


pace requirements 


Nearly every important capital is con 
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nected by air-transport service Latest 
plans include establishment by the Get 


man Luft Hansa of a line from Hamburg 
Moscow: Man 


churia via the Dobroliot air line operated 


Via Berlin to thence to 

| > 

by the Russian government 
Another interesting proposal is that of 

the Royal Dutch Aviation Company to 


make 
Netherlands and the Dutch East Indies 


1 


bi-weekly flights between the 
The operation of this route called for the 


granting by the British government of 
the right to use the air over India (Great 
Britain will not permit the carriage of 
mail, goods, or passengers within India) 
and in exchange received the right for 
British planes to use Dutch East Indian 
airports. 

The the “Grat Zep 


pelin” have been so recent and spectacular 


several trips of 


that they are still fresh in the public 


mind and call for little comment here. 


the entry of the Goodyear 


held IS 


However, 


Company into this sufhcient 


assurance that there is a place for these 


slower moving, but with 


a 


greater carrying 


capacity, behemoths of the air in the 


transportation of passengers and cargo 


over great distances. 
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this point, the question arises how should 
our calendar be revised, to obviate the 
deficiencies already pointed out. Two 
plans have been advanced. One, known 
as the “twelve-month plan,” provides for 
a normal year consisting of eight months 
of thirty days and four with thirty-one, 
the last day of the year being the odd or 
365th day. With the exception of this 
day, there would be four equal quarters. 

This plan, however, leaves an unequal 
number of days in the months, does not 
provide for the first of the month always 
falling on the same day, and does not 
make the month an even multiple of the 





week. 

It is not possible to here discuss in de- 
tail the comparative merits of the two 
plans, but it is clear that the weight of 
opinion, particularly in the business 
| world, favors the alternative or “thirteen 
month” plan. According to this pro- 
posal the year would be divided into thir- 
teen equal periods of four weeks or 28 
days each. The 365th day to be known 
as “Year Day” falls on December 29, 
and “Leap Day” in every fourth year 
falls on June 29. 

It is proposed that the new month thus 
| to be created should be named “Sol” and 
inserted between June and July. The 
first day of every month would 
be a Sunday, the last day a Satur- 
day. We should soon come to know, off- 
hand, after this simplification is put into 
effect, that the tenth of the month will be 
a Tuesday, without need of reference to 
a calendar. Every month of every year 
will be thus arranged. 


Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 II 12 13 14 


15 16 17 18 19 20 21 

22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Calendar reform has now become a 
question of international importance. In 
1921, the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, at its congress in London, urged 
international action in establishing an 
unchangeable and perpetual calendar. As 
a result, the Advisory and Technical 
Committee for Communications and 
Transit of the League of Nations (usual- 
ly referred to as the Transit Committee ) 
decided, in 1923, to investigate the ques- 
tion with care. The League of Nations 
requested the various countries to estab- 
| lish national committees to study the 
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Thirty Days Hath September 


problem of calendar reform. Many na 
tions in Europe and South America hay« 
formed such committees, and a number 


have already reported to the League. 

The Assembly of the League of N. 
tions in September, 1929, took cogn: 
zance of the progress being made in thi; 
field and placed the subject of calendar 
reform on the agenda of the League's 
Fourth General Conference on Com- 
munications and Transit to be held in 
1931. This conference will be composed 
of delegates of governments with treaty- 
making powers. The United States and 
other non-members of the League are 
invited and have previously participated. 
It looks, therefore, as though we are a; 
proaching an international agreement on 
a fixed calendar. 

In the United States, the movement for 
calendar reform has received great im 
petus from its enthusiastic sponsorship by 
George Eastman, the kodak manufac 
turer. Mr. Eastman has backed the 
efforts of Moses B. Cotsworth, a Canadi 
an by birth, who is generally credited 
with the authorship of the thirteenth 
month plan in its present form, and who 
has been advocating it for the past thirty 
years. 


As ATTENTION was drawn to this 
plan in the United States, many corpora- 
tions, becoming convinced of the manifest 
business advantages of thirteen uniform 
periods during the year, adopted the 
plan for purposes of internal administra 
tion. One of the most important corpo 
rations to take this step at the beginning 
of the present year, was Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, the well-known maii- 
order and chain-store organization, do 
ing an annual business of four hundred 
millions a year. Many other large 
organizations had previously adopted the 
plan, among them the Todd Protecto 
graph Company, the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, the Maytag Company, the Mutua! 
Stores of California, the McCallum 
Hosiery Company, the Western Clock 
Company, Billings & Spencer, Carter's 
Ink Company, as well as many others. 
The plans followed differ in slight deta! 

It is objected by some that the thir 
teen months’ closing each year woul: 
entail greater bookkeeping expense. But 
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advantages of more intelligent record 


operations would appear to offset this. 
addition, it is pointed out by advocates 
the plan, capital in open accounts 
tuld be turned over thirteen times a 
ir instead of twelve, thus reducing the 
tal requirement. Interest on outstand- 
x balances would also be decreased a 
tal of 24% days per month. 
[he only disadvantage of the thirteen- 
iod plan in business is that a concern 
ust deal with outsiders on the present 
the users are 


lendar basis. However, 


thusiastic. According to the Upson 


mmpany, “it is only a question of time 
hen the thirteen-period calendar will be 
lopted by all concerns in industry, and 
they knew how much more easily and 
noothly the accounting procedure could 
be handled, they would make the change 
{ morrow.” 

The cause of the fixed calendar is being 
xromoted in the United States by the 
National Committee on Calendar Simpli- 

ition which has undertaken a survey 
of opinion on the subject. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has 
also instituted a referendum of its mem- 

rs the results of which favored reform 
of the calendar. Like surveys are being 
made in fifteen other countries. 

In short the advocate of revision of the 

ilendar no longer represents “a voice 
crying in the wilderness.” Rather, do we 
find a real demand on the part of in 
telligent business executives becoming 
rticulate, and making itself heard re- 
spectfully at the bar of world opinion. 
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THE “ROTARY 
IDEA”’ 


In commemoration of the 25th Anniversary of 
Rotary, an artistic bronze statue twenty-five 
centimetres (9.84 inches) in height was mod- 
elled by Comm. Giannino Castiglioni of Milan, 
representing the ‘“‘Rotary Idea.’’ Comm. 
Prof. Castiglioni is one of the greatest sculp- 
tors now living and has to his credit splendid 
works of art such as the sculptures which 
adorn the Government Building at Montevideo 

















and the Magenta monument, a copy of which 
was by order of the Government placed in the 
Square of Honor at the International Exposi- 
tion at Barcelona. Comm. Castiglioni is an 
honorary member of the Reale Accademia delle 
Belle Arti and a member of the Commissione 
Artistica Italiana. The statue was cast at the 
Stefano Johnson establishment (15, Corso 
Porta Nuova, Milan, Italy) where orders are 
accepted. Itis for sale at $25.00, f. o. b. Milan. 
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Our English Neighbors 


[Continued from page 16| 


demanding attention. You visit the ca- 
thedrals and converse with the parson, 
the sexton, and if you are fortunate, one 
of the wardens, and you will feel the 
thrill of the emotional heart of the Eng- 
lishman. 

To my way of thinking if one is to 
approach knowing our English neigh- 
bor it must be along these lines: the 
Church, the law, the true aristocracy. 
Above all, when you go to England, read 
up on it; you can only bring away in 
proportion to what you take. 

Our English neighbor is somewhat 
suspicious of his American cousins. | 
well remember being asked “why Amer- 
ica does not show a little more practical 
sympathy.” The emphasis was on the 
word “practical.” 

It is very difficult for the layman in 
England to understand the foreign policy 
of the United States. He hears and reads 
a lot about our enthusiasms for rela- 
tionships that will help, and it is very 
dificult for him to reconcile such state- 
ments with the atmosphere of senatorial 
entangling 


Washington and _ so-called 


alliances. 


There are a number of things tend- 
ing. to keep us apart. These things are 
big. First of all, distance plays no small 
part in estrangement. This last summer 
I “made up” with twenty-three out of 
twenty-five relatives. (I could not find 
the other two!) I found that the main 
reason why misunderstandings had arisen 
was because of some phrase I had put in 
a letter. Such a phrase would be per- 
fectly understood in America but not in 
England. If it is possible for relatives to 
misunderstand one another how can we 
expect our English neighbors to under- 
stand us all the time. Distance is an 
“enormous” factor in the Englishman's 
mind. 

When I told a group this last summer 
in London, that the district in Rotary 
over which I was governor was larger 
in area than England, Scotland, and 
Wales, my guests were too courteous to 
call me a liar but I could see in the ex- 
pressions of some: “That’s another Amer- 
ican exaggeration.” 

Propaganda keeps us apart. There are 
two kinds of propaganda—the propa- 


ganda of truth and the propaganda o} 
subtle statement. Newspapers and hea: 
lines too often seed the human mind 
with a hatred that is both poisonous and 
lasting. 

Tariff is another thing that is keep: 
us apart. My good guests last summer 
in London urged me to do all I could 
to convince our Senators of the injustice 
of certain tariff proposals. They did not 
realize what we think in America of 
convincing the average senator. 

However I did receive an “Hear, Hear” 
when I gave the following quotation: 

“Protection is a defensible policy for 
the United States. It promotes our best 
interests, and after all we ourselves must 
be the arbiters of our national and inte: 
national policies. Besides, the 
world has gone over to a protective p 


wh« e 


icy. But our protection must be ‘wise.’ 
Wisdom dictates that 
against foreign imports, we do not do 


in protecting 


greater harm to other national interests. 
To boost all rates indiscriminately is to 
commit national hari-kari. Discretion 
the better part of valor in tariff makin; 
Unwise protection will come home t 
roost.” 

But on the horizon of the relationshi 
with our English neighbors is much t 
encourage those who are thinking 
The 
women of America are more intereste: 
than 


terms of international relations. 


in international subjects other 
women of the world. They are active an 
practical. They recently organized an 
international bank and the fifty or mor 
international organizations cannot he); 
but bring us close to our English neigh 
bor and recognize in him a man aki 
to all the universe. 

Not long since I heard a story of tw: 
brothers who were hunting in Norwa\ 
As the mists began to lift, they observed 
something moving on the ridge. It 
looked huge and one said “we had bette: 
run before we are killed.” But grad 
ually the mists lifted further and th: 
form became human. They approached 
it and getting nearer recognized thei! 
own brother. 

When the mists of prejudice and mis 
understanding have lifted, we will find 
our “English neighbor” all and mor 


than those words mean. 


ow. eiaaitd 
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Our American Neighbors 
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that is the business of his managers. 


ve successful American wants to know, 
; know, and tells you what he makes, 
the price at which he buys or sells. 
fe tells you what a building costs to put 
_ how much he pays for his house or 
; car, the salaries he pays to his staff, 
ind generally lets the visitor know the 
sancial aspect of his life. Europeans 
1k that is rather vulgar. A man does 
« like to feel himself priced; he likes 
to think of himself in abstract rather 
in cash values, and to have you think 
is never paid what he really is worth! 
The modesty complex, you know, and so 
distrust. 
[ like 


sesame” that is everywhere. I may walk 


about America the “open 
on any friend any old time, and he 
ems glad to see me. I can nearly al- 
ays get to him direct, without a whole 
of the backstairs manceuvering that 

is to be engineered at home. He sits 
vere he can be seen and got to, and 
loesn’t have a barricade around him 
against the caller. He is ready to talk 
to me of my business and to buy, or sell, 
or help, if I have anything worth while. 
(hat applies to business life, not to offi- 
cial life—for when you strike official life 
in America you are up against some 
thing several degrees more tortuous than 


in the old country. 


Waar Americans call the “Philos- 


ophy of Service” is to a good many Eng- 
lish people the bunk and the super-bunk. 
So it sounds when we get merely its 
sophistries and its slogans, which the 
experts will say are if true not new, if 
new not true. What is more impressive 
to me is that “Service” is a fact of daily 
experience. 

By this I do not mean the people who 
serve you in American stores, hotels, 
railroad depots, street-cars, and so forth, 
are more obliging or civil than they are 
in the old country. No. In the old coun- 
try everybody is “positively sweet”; but 
in too many cases it is sweetness in 
apology for not having or being able to 
do for you the thing you want. It’s in 
the idea that lies behind business and 
organization and __ staff-training that 
America beats the world in Service. 


Americans have found out—that it 


pays to be generous 1ou Will by beINg 


generous yourselt make customer 


teel that way too. They have found that 
it even pays to be honest. You never 
have the feeling in an American store 


that the establishment is trying to cheat 


’ 
you, as you often lo In | uropean stores, 
1] 


especially in the dead centre of London 


and Paris. The system of cash registry 


makes it difficult to be dishonest, any 
way. Where you meet dishonesty in 


America, it is of the specialized kind, 
the same as murder. 

I am not going to say that Business 
in America is non-selfish; it is selfish in 
the higher way. It gives you the glad 
hand, even if that hand is intended to 
find its way into your pocket. It pays, 
they say, to be generous, to be honest, 


1 


and to be friendly. The attitude towards 
the fellow-man is, be friendly with him, 
like the old lady in church who always 
used to drop a curtsey whenever the 
name of the Evil One occurred in the 


service. “It pays to be polite. You never 


know.” The person you extend the glad 

hand to, and call by his first-name if you 
can get to know it quickly, may one of 
these days be able to do you a good 
turn. Get on to the market of acquaint- 
ance! 

The openness of life is my chief ob- 
ject of admiring reminiscence of Amer- 
ica, and [ quite understood what is meant 
by God’s own country—a country that 
remains open and free, once you can get 
inside it, and which gives you the oppor- 
tunity, if you take it, to make your life. 

America puts up no fences, as they do 
in Europe, around homes, gardens, parks, 
farms, or hedges along the roads. That 
gives a sense of community, whereas in 
England more particularly, the walls, 
fences, hedges, are everywhere, and give 
you the sense all the time of privacy and 
personal ownership. 

When I first lived in a big American 
city I thought that home-life was rather 
at a premium. It didn’t seem to me as 
if enough use, or the same kind of use, 
was made of the home as in my own 
country. People seemed to prefer taking 
their meals out at clubs and hotels or 
cafés, and not having firesides to the same 
extent as we have. There were none of 
what we call the joys of the fireside. | 


| 
| 


Then again, not having privacy, it didn’t | 











EDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE SUPREME 


Ahlan Wasahlan! 


Welcome!—The padded tread of 
caravan hoofs on cobbles cen- 
turies old ... from the twilight 
arches of crooked streets comes 
the tinkle of strange music, 
through doors ajar stray faint 
wisps of hooka 
breath of coffee fragrant as in- 
cense—here a splash of sunlight 
shows a native market spread 
—there a moorish cornice silhou- 
ettes the cloudless Orient sky. 


smoke and a 


Join the Eighth Homeric 
Mediterraneun Cruise from New 
York on January 24th. Morocco, 
Southern Spain, Algeria, — the 
long “‘forgotten”’ Balearics— 
Malta, with its melange of races 
—a long stay in Egypt—the 
Holy Land—Turkey; the French 
Riviera at its peak of gaiety. And 
aboard, the leisure, the luxury 
and super-comforts of this great 
ship—the largest of all cruising 
steamers. Early reservations 
assure the choicest 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


rooms. 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 
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The success of the largest business 
houses in the country, both Retail, 
Wholesale and Mail Order and also 
the Manufacturing Industries, has 
only been achieved by use of illus- 
trations in their advertising matter 
and catalogs 

The Barnes-Crosby Company has 
for a quarter of a century maintained 
its position as one of the foremost 


establishments of its kind in this 
country, and with its large Adver- 
tising Studios, with specialists in all 
branches, and its modern up-to-date 
Engraving Shops, is in position to 
produce illustrations and engravings 
of the highest order. 


A cordial invitation to visit our 
Offices and Works is extended to 
all buyers. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, pres. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 


CHICAGO, 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
SUMMER ADVANTAGES 


OVERLOOKING Lake Michi- 
gan ...with parklands... 
beaches and bridle path 
close at hand... Restfully 
quiet . . . yet within a few 
minutes of the Loop stores 
...and theatres. Rooms are 
light ... airy... foods tempt 
the lagging summer appe- 
tite. Rates begin at $5.00 per 
day. Permanent Suttes at 
Special Discounts. 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 
Under Blackstone Management 
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SOLID BRONZE EMBLEMS 








Cast in solid bronze with raised | 
portions highly polished. 834 inch | 
wheel. 


$4.5 


POSTPAID 


Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Official | 

Colors. $1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
Internationa | Hatters Supply Co., Inc. 

14 West 4th Street New York, N.Y. | 
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NEW DESIGN 
Rotary Welcome Signs 


Just what you have been 
looking for. Attractive 
and durable signs at a 
low cost. 


Write for Price Today 


WbhVesdbld {SY 
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ECO: Fe oh 
1252 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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STOoveER 


Electric Pump Jacks Bring 


Old Pumps Up-to-Date 
Fit any size pumps. Upright lift, no side 
thrust. Belt driven from motor. Gears, 
pinions, eccentric arms and bearings 
run in oil bath, in leak- 
proof reservoir. Write for 
complete literature. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 
Roy M. Bennethum, Pres. 
69 Lake Street, FREEPORT, ILL. 

































FAVORS 


LAWN PARTIES and CLUB ACTIVI- 
TIES should be planned for now. Write for 
Catalogue No. 91 with suggestions and il- 
lustrations of JAPANESE LANTERNS, 
PAPER HATS, NOISEMAKERS, FA- 


Pos) 
H =| 
p ee 
id 
= “i VORS, and other DECORATIONS. _ 
No entertainment complete without these accessories 


VAN HOUSEN'S “Sisco 
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seem to me the American took the san, 
personal pride in his bit of garden | 
the Englishman did. Since I wrote thos: 
first impressions, I went to many 
ferent homes, in many different parts . 
the States, and so gracious and charm): 
was the home-life I found—especially jn 
the states on the Atlantic coast, and 
the south, that I concluded my first 
pressions had been hasty and I want 
to write them off. 

If the American woman is less hom: 
loving than her English sister, it is lx 
cause she takes a keener interest in com 
munity affairs, and maybe, on the whole, 
that is all for the best. Many may think 
the English married woman loses too 
much of the joy of life by tying herself 
up too much with domestic detail that 
a little American science would clear out 
of the way. 

Shopping at one big downtown store, 
and buying there everything you want 
and having it sent swiftly to your home, 
saves a whole lot of a woman’s time in 
America. In England, Mrs. Housewit: 
drives around to six small shops, and car 
ries all her parcels home herself becaus: 
she cannot count on quick delivery. 

Of course there is a lot to be said 
about the different states of mind of th 
two peoples—the English being mor: 
individual, the American more social, but 
to say that will take more space than is 
allowed a writer in a single article. Pe: 
haps the editor will allow me to pick u; 


this topic another time. 


The River of January 
[Continued from page 25] 
Brazilian people are more gen 
uinely friendly to the United States 
than any of the other South Americans.” 
I still think so. Indeed, I believe citizens 
of the United States occupy a more per 
manent place in the regard of thes 
people than they did then. At the tim: 
of my recent visit an imposing trac 
mission from Great Britain, headed b) 
the distinguished banker and diplomat, 
Lord D’Abernon, was paying a visit o! 
State to the Government and Republic 0! 
Brazil. On the afternoon the delegation 
called to pay its respects to the minister 
of foreign affairs, I had the pleasure o! 
looking on, and being myself received 10 
audience by his excellency a few moments 
later. His greeting of me on so interest 
ing an occasion was quite significant. fi: 
said, “I am particularly glad to receive 2 
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n of the United States because | 
isider the United States to be Brazil's 
itest friend.” This I think represents 

true feeling that exists among the 
iicials and business men as well as 


ong the general public. You meet it 


yn every hand. 

Citizens of the United States who go to 
Rio and Brazil return with the sincerest 
nthusiasm for the city and people which 
; the best evidence of the genuine good- 

| shown them. 

Many things have contributed to this 
srowth of friendship between the two 

tions. Commerce has not been the 
ist important factor either. The United 
States is Brazil’s chief customer. She buys 
ree fourths of Brazil’s enormous cot- 
export, which means there is a great 
market for what the United States has 
to sell, bringing business men and inter 
ests into close relationship. In recent 
years many Brazilian loans have been 
floated in the States. A mission from 
the United States Navy has been in Rio 
for several years, the head and members 
of which have been in continual con- 
tact with officers of the Brazilian Navy 
ind Government. Mr. Edwin A. Morgan, 
one of North America’s most efficient dip- 
omats, has been for more than a decade 
United States Ambassador there. He i$ a 
man strongly admired by the Brazilian 
people. 

The newspapers of both countries have 
contributed a good deal especially since 
freer and more intelligent exchange of 
news has been made possible. More and 
more, citizens of each country have been 
traveling to the other—scientists, educa- 
tors, and business leaders, who upon re- 
turning to their own respective countries 
give good report of what they have seen 
and heard. Then the visit of President 


Hoover betore | lauguUration § ‘rved to 

‘ : 

dramatiz this growing spirit ot good 
’ 


will. Rio, the Hoover exhibition's last 
port of call in Latin America, was indeed 
the climax ot the voyage. It was there 
that he received the greatest and most 
genuine ovation, an ovation which should 
be the harbinger of a permanent and 


t between the 


understanding 


‘= 


peacetul 
; 
peoples and governments cf the two 
largest and most populous Republics o! 
the Americas. 
In conclusion, it is most appropriate 
to mention in this article, that Rio de 


Janeiro’s Rotary Clu ot the most 


distinguished groups of men in Brazil. 


018 on 


Its membership is a roster of interesting 
and outstanding persons and _personali 


ties. Its meetings while models of dig 
nity and procedure, as is the case in any 


» ] +} rae . th, : 
Brazilian gathering, whether political, 
religious or business, are most enjoyable 


occasions. At meeting ot the 


Rotary club when I had the honor to 

be a guest, presented by the editor of 

one of the leading newspapers, there 
1 1 

were snappy songs, as lustily rendered 


1 


as in the clubs of the United States, good 


natured banter between the members, 


numerous short speeches on matters of 


1 
club interest, and an address from a 


prominent banana cultur 


ist on the scien 
tific production of bananas, an industry 
which is becoming one of the most 
important in the environs of Rio de 
Janeiro. 
But the 


hospitality and friendship 


shown the visitor was one of the most 


impressive characteristics of the occasion, 

and though I am not a Rotarian, I am 
ae ETC 

sure this characteristic is in keeping with 

the spirit of Rotary everywhere, as I 

| 


know it is an outstanding trait of the 


Brazilian nature. 


Carving Beauty from a Lump 


of Coal 


(Continued from page 44] 

us that one of the most cherished pos- 
sessions of the late Victor Herbert was an 
anthracite baton given him by admirers 
while he was on one of his visits to the 
coal regions of Pennsylvania. Another 
musician, this time the chief announcer 
of Station W.J.Z.—Milton J. Cross—has 
an anthracite microphone, with clock at- 
tachment, a beautiful as well as unique 
memento of a recent concert tour to this 
capital of coal. 


Gene Tunney, former pugilistic cham- 
pion, is the possessor of a wonderful 
lucky piece—a man in full fighting pose 
carved in bas-relief on a large piece of 
coal. Still another interesting novelty 
made of anthracite is a regulation size 
baseball, suitatly engraved, tendered Con- 
nie Mack and each of his Phillies after 
they had won the world’s series from the 


Chicago Cubs. 





But back of every one of these products | 


\ 


F ALL my 
TRIPS ABROAD, 
THIS LAST CAPPED 
THE CLIMAX” * 








F you book I. M. M. on your 

business trips to Europe, you 
know what it means to sail White 
Star, Red Star or Atlantic Trans- 
port Line. 


All the amenities of modern ocean 
travel, at their best, as a matter of 
course. In addition, stenographic 
service equal to that in your own 
office—quiet rooms for confer- 
ence, throughout the voyage— 
radio service day and night, en- 
abling you to follow the market 
or consult your associates when- 
ever you like. 


Sail Friday or Saturday from New 
York, and you will find it possible 
to keep business engagements in 
London or Paris the following 
week-end. 


Many famous liners to choose 
from, including the mighty 
Majestic, the world’s largest ship; 
the popular Olympic, Belgenland, 
Minnewaska, Minnetonka, and 
many others. 


Rates to suit every purse and 
plan. Several sailings each week 
to principal British and north 
European ports. 


*Quoted from an executive's letter to us, 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada. Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York. Authorized Agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
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looms the middle-aged figure of an in- 


tent craftsman who has succeeded in‘car- 


rying beauty from a lump of black coal, 
using no other medium than a pocket 
knife. Perhaps it may be well to look 


into the life story of Rotarian Cunning- 
ham, in an attempt to seek the real reason 
for the work he has made so conspic- 
uously his own. 

“Way back in 1863 Mr. Cunningham’s 
father—James B. Cunningham, now de- 
ceased—eked out a precarious living min- 
below the surface of the 


ing coal far 


earth. In his spare time he whittled 
curios out of wood. 

“One day my father had an inspira- 
tion,” remarked Rotarian Jim to me the 
other day, with a reminiscent smile. “He 
decided to tee if a piece of anthracite 
would answer the same purpose as a 
He got out his 


His 


first successful venture was an unpolished 


board of white pine. 


pocket knife and started to work. 
chain, one foot long. It required great 
patience and skill, but it encouraged him 
to more ambitious efforts.” 


“Did those early curios of your father 


have a ready sale?” I asked him, trying 
to account for the start of what proved to 
be a successful venture. 

“Certainly,” answered Mr. Cunning- 
ham, “the demand was greater than my 
father could supply, as he devoted only 
his spare moments to the work. On the 
corner of his lot he built a shanty 10 x 10 
and made a lathe, propelled by foot 
power after the fashion of a sewing- 
This he found greatly in- 

So, in 1883 he left 
his life to the only 


machine. 
creased his efficiency. 
the mines to devote 
work he knew that would give expres- 
sion to his creative talents. It was a labor 
of love and he continued at it almost to 
the day of his death. 

At some period or other some Cun- 
ningham—father or son—has worked a 
piece of coal mined from practically ev- 
ery country in the world, as we!l as from 
the mines of every coal company in the 
Pennsylvania area. After such an exhaust- 
ive experiment it was established defi- 
nitely that the coal from the Greenwood 
Colliery of the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 


tion Co. was the best for their purpose. 


Convention Resolutions—Adopted 


| Continued from page 4o| 


Study of Aims and Objects 
Plan (No. 4) 


Particular attention should be 
Rotary club to the study and operation of the 
Aims and Objects Plan, in order 

(1) To develop a wider understanding of the 
entire program of Rotary: 

(2) To coordination to 


given by each 


give every phase of 


Rotary in the individual Rotary club; 

(3) To provide for the well balanced develop- 
ment of the individual Rotarian, which is one 
of the fundamental purposes of the entire Aims 


and Objects Plan. 


Provision for Club By-Laws 
(No. 7) 


There has been no provision in the Standard 
Club Constitution for the adoption of club by- 
ution remedies the deficiency. 


laws and this resol 


Magazine Committee (No.8) 


This resolution provides for a committee of 
five members to be known as the “Magazine 
Committee” and to assist the Board in the pub- 
lishing of “The Rotarian.” Three members shall 
be from the United States, Canada, or New- 
foundland, serving for a term of three years, 
one member to be appointed as chairman. The 
additional members shall be from areas 
other than those mentioned above. 


RIBI—Making Up Attend- 
ance (No. 14) 


two 


The Constitution of Rotary Int@rnational-Asso- 
ciation for Great Britain and Ireland, is amended 
so as to extend the period of time during which 
a Rotarian may make up his attendance at a 
meeting of another club giving a period of six 


days immediately preceding the day of absence, 
the day of absence itself, or on any of the six 


days immediately following the day of absence. 


RIBI—Termination of 
Membership (No. I5) 


To amend the Constitution of Rotary Inter- 
national-Association for Great Britain and Ire- 
land, so as to provide for the termination of 
membership if a member’s percentage of at- 
tendance at his own club has been less than 30% 


during the first or second six months’ period. 
RIBI—Amendments to the 
Constitution (No. 16) 


A resolution amending the Constitution of 
Rotary International-Association for Great Britain 
and Ireland so as to make certain changes in the 
method of submitting amendments to the Con- 
sutution and By-Laws of that Association. No 
resolution to amend this constitution and the 
by-laws shall be discussed or voted upon at an 
annual conference unless submitted on behalf of 
a Rotary club, a district council or the board and 
unless a copy thereof shall have been received 
by the Secretary of the Association, at least three 
calendar’ months before the date of the annual 
conference, and a notice thereof posted to the 
secretaries of all Rotary clubs, and to the Secre- 
tarv of Rotary International at least two calendar 
months before the date of the annual confer- 
ence and a similar notice inserted in the next 
available issue of the official publication of the 
Association. 


RIBI—Arbitration of Dis- 
putes (No. 17) 


A resolution amending the Constitution of 
Rotary International-Association for Great Britain 
and Ireland so as to provide that any dispute 
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This coal is mined 1,000 feet un 
the earth’s surface, Mr. Cunningham 
plained. Large lumps are carefully 
lected, taken to the “shop” where 
are sawed, chipped, sanded, polished on 
To 
part the brilliant luster that gives th: 


the lathes, formed and finished. 


‘distinction, it was necessary for the ( 
ninghams to invent a polish, and thy 
process of manufacture is still their sec: 
The polish imparts a mirror-like gloss 
that keeps indefinitely. In the making 
of clocks, Mr. Cunningham reaches 1 
zenith of his art where his originality ; 
talent find opportunity for full play. 
But it must not be concluded that R. 


tarian Cunningham’s creations end 


routine productions. Far from it. [1 
almost inconceivable that he is working 


with a brittle substance. A railway en 


gine, three feet long and 18 inches 


high, containing 286 pieces of coal and 
perfect in every detail, he considers an o: 


dinary accomplishment. This engine is 


now owned by the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company and is on exhibi 
tion at its general offices in Philadelphia. 


between any member or members, or a 
member or members, and the club, or any o! 
or the council of the club, if incapable of adju 
ment between the parties, shall be referre« 
arbitration. The resolution also provides fo: 
impartial board of arbitration in conform: 
with the general rules of arbitration. 


Continuity (No. 18) 


A resolution urging that the Board of Dir 
tors of Rotary International make a study of | 
principle of continuity in Rotary thought 
administration and report its findings to the 1 
Convention. 

Whereas there is a recognized need for « 
tinuity in Rotary thought and Rotary administ 
tion, and 

Whereas the subject of continuity in Rot 
thought and Rotary administration is one req 
ing careful study and analysis, now therefor: 

It is resolved by Rotary International, 
sembled in its twenty-first annual convention t 
the importance of the principle of continuit 
Rotary thought and Rotary administration 
recognized and approved to the end that 
Board of Rotary International is urged to plac 
this subject on its agenda during the cor 
year and to submit a resolution to the 1931 ( 
vention containing its findings and the results 0! | 
the study and analysis given to this subject | 
the Board. 








Appreciation (No. 19) ! 
A resolution of Appreciation to the city 

Chicago, the Chicago Rotary Club, and other | 

bodies and groups and individuals, “who hav: 

done so much to make our journey to and our t 


stay in Chicago such a happy occasion . . . ov 
hearts are filled with gratitude for the bound!e: 
hospitality and courtesies shown us, and we !«.\' ' 
this wonderful and friendly City of Chicago wit’ 

happy memories that shall long remain with 
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Then Along Came 


Rotary 


Continued from page 22] 
Vell, I’m going to establish a Rotary 


in Bowling Green,” declared the 


i 


president, his jaw firm. 
[tr can’t be done,” croaked the ravens’ 
rus. 
[ll do it,” replied the president. “But 
[ need your cooperation.” 
Now it so happened that the Rotarian 
special representative of a public 
ity company that supplied power to 
oth communities, a fortunate circum- 
stance. Besides, he was a likeable, pro- 
sive chap who made friends easily 
| kept them. The Rotarian bided his 
Like a true diplomat he began to 
talk casually about Rotary, and the ad- 


vantages of inter-community traterniza- 
in between Louisiana and Bowling 
(yreen. 

Some of his acquaintances showed 
luke-warm interest, a few endorsed the 
idea, others were outright hostile. 

Finally, a small group of men and 


women in Bowling Green caught the 


glow of his enthusiasm, and expressed a 
desire to learn more of the ideals of the 
organization. What were the first steps 
necessary to be taken in order to install 


asked. 


the club president 


Rotary in the village? they 

Taking the cue, 
called into conference another Rotarian 
and his talented wife—both excellent pro- 
fessional entertainers—and a program 
was quickly prepared, designed to show 
their friends what a Rotary club really 


was, 





Some twenty-eight prominent business 


and professional men were invited over 
from Bowling Green to be the guests of 
1e Louisiana Rotary Club. In fact the 
occasion was a glorified Rotary Ladies 
Night. Those invited came, every one of 
them, families and all. 

The joint meeting was held in the base- 
ment of a local hall, where a group of the 
Louisiana women had prepared a splen- 
did dinner. 
tarian was introduced. He proceeded to | 
unfold in eloquent fashion the story of 
Rotary’s inception, its purposes, oppor- 
tunities, and growth. 


The delegation from Bowling Green | 


was greatly impressed and interested, and 


eager to know more. Then came the big | 


After dining, the visiting Ro- | 


; 
| 


22-pace Rotary 





Combined Resources 
Exceed $600,000,000 














world-wide financial service, 
developed through sixty-six years 
of experience and growth, is offered 
individuals, firms and corporations. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 


and Savings Bank 





Dearborn, Monroe 
and Clark Streets 























INTERCHANGEABLE 


Luncheon Badges 


EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL 


Transparent Celluloid Window Large Enough to 
Slip Cardin with Name, Nickname, Classificati 
in Legible Type to Permit Easy Reading at Dis 
tance of Many Feet Blue and G cope Border to 
Bring Out Rotary Colors Highly Polished Ce 


loid Surface Making a Very Attra 





CL. CRUVER * 


ADV. SPEC 





FRONT 
Actual Size 3% In, Diameter 
The Large Letters Save that 
Embarrassing Moment 
Cruver Manufacturing Company 
2456 Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Il. 
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. 
THIS ROTARY @ 
FLAG SET 
piay a 
CLUB LUNCHEONS 
INTER-CITY MEETS 
BANQUETS and PARTIES 


COM PLETE— 
OFFICIAL—UP- 
TO-THE-MINUTE 


THE RUSSELL- 
HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


“Everything a 
Club Needs” 


500 W. Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Button R101 
actual size as jllus- 
trated, 12 kt. 1/10th 
green gold $1.20; 10 kt. solid 
green gold $2.00; 14 kt. solid green 
or white gold $2.80. Button R102 a« 
tual size as illustrated, 12 kt. 1/10th 
green gold $1.30: 10 kt. solid green 
gold $2.70; 14 kt anid green ox white 

gold $3.40. A fine white, genuine diamond 
mounted in ere $10 and up 


additional according to size 
diamond desire« rex 


count on cli 








J er 
shipped pri vcs Write for 

ROTARY . Miller 22-page catalog of Em- 
eas blem Jewelry of Rotary Inter 


L\\) national, Gifts, Favors and 
| \ 


Prizes for Rotary dinners and 





banquets For 17 years we 

i have been manufacturers of 

<= ' official Rotary emblem ie we “ed 
kel ry. You can deper 


vd « 
Send for this quality THE MULLER JEWELRY co \ 
~ Emblem Manuf act rers \ 
Catalog 106 Greenwood Bld: acinnat i, O. 
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Order Now 


Con plete your library of bound vol 
umes of rHE ROTARIAN by ordering 


as 





Volume No 5, January to June, 19 
‘olume No.7, July to December, 191 
olume No. 9, jo hen hee nber, 19 
olun e No. 10, January t June. 191 


be e No. il, J he to December, 


pabebeh 


These volumes contain six issues and 


1 
are specially priced, per volume— $1.25 
Volumes 12-13, 1918, 14-1 5, 1919, 20-21, 


1922, 22-23, 1923 





1925, 28-29, 192 , 1927, 3 $3, 
1928, pric ced, per v olu $2.00 
Volume 34-35, 1929, priced, per volume 

$2.50 
These volumes are nicel bound, gold 


stamped and i ndexed. Order today! 
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TOURING GUIDE 














MILAN 


PALACE HOTEL 


200 beds—80 bathrooms de luxe 
At the Central Station 


GRAND HOTEL ET DE MILAN 


The most Comfortable Hotel in the Town 
Grill Room—Bar—Tea Room 
E. Mascioni, General Manager 











SPLENDID CORSO HOTEL | 


Near Cathedral 
Entirely First Class and Up-to-date 


Restaurant “COVA” 


First Class — the best in Italy. 
The Milan Rotary Club meets every Tuesday at 12:30 








MONTECATINI TERME 





From London via Badle ,Chiasso, and Bologna ; or Turin, Genoa and 
Pisa. Situated in the Val di Nievole, amidst fine surroundings. The 
handsome Bathing Establishments are about 60 feet above the sea, but 
Old Montecatin irises to about 900feet. Casino —Theatre—Sports. 
Season: Ist Aprilto 30th November. 

Waters.— Subtherma! Saline Springs (sodium chloride and 
sodium sulphate), 70° to 88° F. Radio-Active; 
crinking, bathing and inhalation. 


Indications: 
pepsia, Diabetes, Obesity, and Gout. 





used for | 


Diseases of the Liver and Intestines, Dys- | 


ALBERGO LA PACE-GRAND HOTEL | 


Standing in its own beautiful park next to the Casino. 
200 Bedrooms, 100 Private Baths. Daily through 
carriage: PARIS—- MONTECATINI— FLORENCE 





LAKE OF COMO 
“LARIANA” Navigation Company 


= and luxurious service for Cernobbio, Bellagio, 
illa Serbelloni, Cadenabbia and Villa Carlotta—the 
pearls of Lake Como 


GRAND HOTEL, VILLA d’ESTE 
de luxe 
CERNOBBIO 
Grill Room — Bar—Tea Room 











DOLOMITES 
Ferrovia delle Dolomiti Calalzo-Cortina - Dobbiaco 


Connecting service with the Italian State Railways 
and service of tickets for routes to be arranged with 
all the International traveling agencies. 








THE EASTERN RIVIERA 


GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR e NEW CASINO 
RAPALLO (10 miles from Genoa) 
FIRST CLASS — Open all the year ‘round 
220 Beds and Baths 








THE PONENTE RIVIERA 


SAN REMO anien of lea 
Garden of Italy 
THE FAMOUS OPEN-AIR FLOWER INDUSTRY 
TESTIFIES TO ITS UNRIVALLED CLIMATE 
100 Hotels - 
bling) - Theatres - Concerts - Golf (18 Holes) - Tennis 
Riding - Yachting - Bathing - Excursions 


Full Particulars Apply | pes ky Oficial Inquiry Office 
REMO, Via Roma 18 





For 





ALASSIO Climatic Station -bathing place known 
allover the world -The largest and most 
beautiful beach of the Ponente Riviera - Numerous excur- 
sions - Municipal Casino - Amusements - Hotels and pen- 
sions of allclasses. Apply for prospectuses, free of charge, 
tothe Azienda Autonoma di Cura, Soggiorno e Turismo. 





GENOA 





Genoa's 


HOTEL BRISTOL clus ce le 2:38 
HOTEL SAVOY & MAJESTI 


Near Station 
and Port 


1000 Villas - Casino Municipale (Gam- 





surprise prepared by our veteran Rota- 


rian, in collaboration with the Louisiana 


president. 


On a little stage a cast of characters | 


began to enact a play, and as the drama 
unfolded it became apparent that its 
theme had to do with the blindness of 
one the of his 
neighbor, with a suggestion on how they 
both had been held back from attaining 
their rightful places in the sun through 


selfishness and prejudice. 


townsman to virtues 


As the playlet progressed the theme 


changed somewhat and these two tradi- 
tional enemies were revealed in the guise 
of friends, then of neighbors, and finally 
as members of Rotary, an organization 
dedicated to service above self. 

That play quickly destroyed an old 
senseless feud, and ushered in a bracing 
adventure in friendship. At its conclu- 
sion a happy company of 120 men and 
women broke forth into enthusiastic ap- 
plause, followed by singig and _ royal 
good fellowship, truly an amazing mir- 
acle of neighborliness. 

As a result of that get-together not only 
was the 
reached then and there, but a number in 


limit of charter acceptance 








THE ROTAR] 





ROME 
SAVOY HOTEL - Strictly First Class 


Situated in the high and sunny Ludovisi Quarter, in th © 
ionable part of Rome. The Savoy was neous ‘completely r 

gad o rts with every convenience. It i e Leading M 
ne otel. Every Home Comfort. 70 SUITES WITH P! 


E. A. CORBELLA, Managing Preprtcior 


HOTEL PLAZA | 


High Class. Best ition in the centre of the Town. The mos 
date. 250 ROO Me wit RUNNING WATER. 200 BATH Ri 
Teles hone and Safe in every room. Exchange Office, Garay 
a Office, Roof Garden, Saloons for Banque ets 

, Orchestre, First Class Restaurant. 


HOTEL de la VILLE 
150 Rooms. 100 Private Baths 


Large Garden near Villa Borghese, Pincio and 
Medici. M. V. MARCUCCI, Pro; 








af 








SICILIA 
VILLA IGIEA—PALERMO 


De Luxe—on the sea front—Large Park 
Pennis Courts 


Mondello Lido Golf Links 


GRAND HOTEL et des PALMES—PALERMO 


The most Comfortable Hétel in centre 
of the Town—Weekly rendezvous of the 
Palermo Rotary Club 


SAN DOMENICO PALACE 
and GRAND HOTEL—TAORMINA 
Unique in the world—ex-convent of the 
npetoriggs Friars of the 14th Century— 

room private bath 














ABBAZIA 





Season 


- REGINAHOTEL STEPHANIE yey..0°°82,, 


excess of the charter requirements was 


registered as well. 


A distinguished lawyer, acting as 


spokesman for the delegation from 
Bowling Green, finally got the floor, and 
“My new 
feel 


‘new-found’ 


in stirring words remarked: 
found friends from Louisiana, I 
somewhat ashamed to say 
when we all know that we have been 
friends since youth but were just too 
stubborn to admit it. 
add my measure of appreciation in being 
privileged to be one of this happy, his- 
tory-making group tonight. Rotary seems 
to me to be a sort of newly discovered 
cement that binds and holds men and 
communities together. However it may 
be catalogued, I’m for it as are all my 
good neighbors who have journeyed over 
here this evening to see for ourselves just 
what it was all about. Guess we needed 
an object lesson, and we have surely had 
it presented to us tonight in a most con- 


vincing manner.” 


I would like to | 


The most up to date. 150 rooms - private apartments 


PALACE BELLEVUE HOTEL = Yds: Se 


Manageme: 
E. K 








CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, I11. 
Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 12 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 




















School 
QouTHERN Arizona For Boy 


Grow strong ‘‘In The Sunshine Climat¢ 


| School in mountain foothills 10 miles from 


| 





And that was the way Rotary came to | 


Bowling Green, and how an ancient feud 
yielded to the spell of the magic wheel of 
world brotherhood. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., CHICAGO 


Tucson, Modern buildings. Experienced 
teachers prepare boys for college. Grades 
7to12. Enrollment limited. Address, Capt. 
Russell Fairgrieve, Bus. Supt., Tucson, Ariz 








VERSATILE ENTERTAINER 
Speaker, monologist, pianist, toast- 
master—offers 15 to 90 minutes of 
laughter and music. Engage him for 
your meeting, banquet , etc. 

Write him for brochureand particulars. 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., Chicago, !!! 














SAVE TRANSPORT COSTS 


by manufacturing and marketing in Bristol 
(England), the centre of the new industria! 
South. Ready-built factories adjacent to Docks 
or on river side. Unique transport facilities by 
sea, rivers, canal, rail and air. The right place 
for your Agency. Full particulars from Secre 
tary, Bristol Development Board, 1, Bristo! 
Bridge, Bristol, England. 


































































STRICKLER’S STICKERS 
i a A » 
© wat FSatore | Collect Your Account 
— ti Pe 
ee. 1 _- 
SS er te Build Good Will ™ 
ie as 
Ps xe Engraved and Lithographed. | — i | 
Statement-Reminder System. A Size of Books 2'2x8'4 inches 
~ Bound separately in Books of 250 Stickers each. 
A2—Red B2 Blue = E1l—Red 
wert check bu retu | /GYJOuRattentionis called 
M0 eles aRRON | <> to this account, which 
ee ee ene has been standing for along 
rectateo | time. An immediate payment 
is greatly desired. 
Cs Al— Blue pou _ B3 Orange es Ft Blue 
— ys | ~® e 
 |J3NDOUBTEDLY this matter, IRLLOW us to bring 
\* has been overlooked, | ~ this statement to CCEPT our appreciation 
An early reply will be greatly | your attention,and toask Ss 
2 er # | for prompt consideration, | of your patronage. | 
appreciated. | and payment. | 
; A3— Green i ha-nee Cl ae F3—Red 





MALL accounts are | 
SY appreciated, but more 
- ‘than one statement to collect | | 
\is unprofitable Kindly favor. | 





Vr 








A6é— Red Di Blue H2— Red 
)F inaccurate,or if 

) SE your promp there is any reason 
(tention and to maintain | why payment can not be 





















vs y ir ¢ 1 Will H 
) 3 made,please advise. 
i The above imprints are the actual size of Stickers. > “¢€ pyright 1928 by C. E. Strickler & Co. All Rights Reserved. 
Attached by one end under the amount due, Strickler’s produce the desired results. The best thought of leading 
Statement Reminders attract attention. They give no creditmen is incorporated in the making of this pre- 
= personal offense. They create good will. The fact that eminent service. Strickler’s Stickers quic ken collections, 
so many leading manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers lower collection expenses and increase business. 
and doctors in all parts of the country have made If your credit manager is away on his vacation, may 
continuous use of Strickler’s Collection and goodwill we suggest that you lay this advertisement on his desk 
Stickers over a period of fifteen years, is proof that they for conside ‘ration upon his return? 
PRICE LIST 
) 2 ° i \ for 7 
Order te da. pur 1000 1 books. $ 6.00 
a 2000 8 books. 10.00 
S 2&6 r£% 5000—20 books. 20.00 
re 10,000—40 books. 35.00 
( at sw) 122 South h Michigan Avenue 2% cash with order 
97 PER CENT=POWER OF SUGGESTION ©C h 1°7 10 davs, 30 davs net. | 
3 PER CENT = THREATS ANO FORCE - 
icago Delivered postage prepaid. ' 












When writing to C. E. Srrickier & Co. please mention The Rotarian 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL CORPORATION, BOSTON 
New York Office 








INC. 


& K. FP. INDUSTRIES, 
| New York Of {sce 











E. A. PIERCE & COMPANY 
New York Office 





Detroit, Michigan 














TELEPHONE Typewriter Service is proving its 
worth for the small concern as well as the large. 
It permits a paper manufacturing company to 
co-ordinate the activities of its New England 
mill and New York sales office. 

Production at the mill starts a few minutes 
after orders are received in New York. Thus, 
expensive stock on hand is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Invoices are mailed the same day orders 
are received. 

This modern business aid brings all 


units of an organization ‘‘under one roof.” 









It provides accurate, instantaneous, two-way 
typewritten communication. Deliveries are 
speeded up, overhead reduced, production 
curves smoothed out. Effective centralized con- 
trol is made possible. 

The scope of Telephone Typewriter Service 
is virtually unlimited. It helps every depart- 
ment—sales, order, purchasing, traffic, operat- 
ing, etc.—to function with greater efficiency. 
Your local Bell Telephone Business Office 
will gladly have a representative show 


you how it will be of value to your firm. 





